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DEDICATION. 

-lO  THE 

EARL  OF  RADNOR. 

MY  LORD, 

The  following  collection  of  Poems 
naturally  seek  protection  from  a  Nobleman,  who 
condescended  to  honour  the  Author,  v.-hcn  living, 
with  his  friendly  notice  ami  regard.  As  tlicy  have 
passed  tlirough  the  fiery  ordeal  of  criticism,  and 
received  the  just  tribute  of  praise  from  the  public 
voice,  I  am  not  apprehensive  that  they  will  reflect 
any  discredit  on  their  Patron  ;  and  when  I  con- 
sider how  much  of  that  envy  and  malice,  which 
pursue  an  Author  to  the  ^^rave,  must  have  now 
subsided,  and  that  these  productions  are  supported 
by  your  distinguished  name,  I  am  willing  to  hope 
that  they  will  flourish  with  new  vigour  under  so 
benign  an  influence.  Their  general  tendency  to 
promote  the  interests  of  virtue  and  humanity,  to 
Vol.  T.  B 
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expand  the  mind,  and  Inspire  enlarged  and  liberal 
sentiments,  would  be  alone  a  sufficient  motive  for 
my  offering  them  to  your  Lordship. 

Suffer  me,  my  Lord,  to  deviate  from  the  Hne, 
which  Dedicators  in  general  pursue,  who  are  com- 
monly lavish  in  praising  their  Patrons  for  their 
many  great  and  noble  virtues.  Yours,  my  Lord, 
are  already  publicly  acknowledged,  and  need  no 
further  display  :  and  indeed  it  would  be  the  height 
of  vanity  in  me,  to  suppose  it  possible  that  they 
could  acquire  additional  lustre  from  any  descrip- 
tion in  my  power  to  give.  I  embrace  more  ar- 
dently the  present  occasion,  as  it  affords  me  an 
opportunity  of  assuring  you  that  I  am,  with  all 
possible  esteem  and  respect. 

Your  Lordship's  much  obliged, 

and  devoted  humble  servant, 


JOHN  THEODOSIUS  LANGHORNE. 


HarmotKLivcrthf 
"Jan.  1804. 


ADVERTISEMEXT. 


1  0  obviafe  the  prejudices  ^  cvhich  may  he  formed  by 
n-nny^  '■juho  nvUl  probably  conclude,  that  the  fwriter  of  the  fol~ 
lo'wing  Memoirs  must  be  prepossessed,  by  the  ties  of  hmdredy 
in  favour  of  the  person  luhose  Ife  is  there  recorded ;  he  thinks 
proper  to  declare,  that  he  should  never  have  undertaken  the 
tasL,  if  any  satisfactory  narrative  had  hitherto  appeared, 
or  had  the  merit  of  the  productions,  ''johich  are  here  offered 
to  the  Public,  been  irst'Jjlcient  to  excite  their  curiosity  to  hnoiv 
soru'tiAv^  ff  the  j^uthjr.  Moreover  the  accounts  'which 
have  been  already  published  of  Dr.  Langhorue'' s  Life  have 
betn  altogether  so  erroneous  and  imperfect,  that  he  thought 
himself  bound  to  oppose  to  them  a  statement  of  facts,  ivhich 
v:.iy  more  certainly  be  relied  on,  as  his  opportunities  of  in^ 
formation  have  been  greater.  From  these  united  considera- 
tions he  has  been  induced  to  publish  thefoUotving  Memoirs, 
ivhich  "Mill  not,  he  trusts,  be  unacceptable,  as  the  character  of 
the  Author,  rvho  occasioned  them,  has  been  deemed  not  un- 
nvor'hy  of  being  dislinguishctl  in  the  Annals  of  lAterature. 
The  Editor  has  to  ngret  the  loss  of  all  his  late  Father'' s 
Manuscripts,  ivhich  ivould  have  been  of  value  both  to  him- 
self and  toe  uvorld;  and  ivculd,  if  preserved,  have  illus- 
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trated  and  thronvn  light  on  the  present  undertaking ;  but 
the  persons.,  who  aver  e  author'fzed  to  inspect  them,  from  some 
motive  hitherto  unexplained,  consigned  them  to  thejlames. 

In  the  follonving  relation  of  those  facts  ivhich  the  Editor 
has  promised,  he  ivill  endeavour  to  be  as  concise  as  possible, 
and  to  divest  himself  of  that  partiality,  which  the  reader 
may  naturally  suppose  him  to  inherit  :  but  if,  touching  upon 
the  separate  performances,  he  does  not  scrutinize  them  with 
the  severity  of  a  Critic,  he  hopes  it  will  be  considered  that, 
if  his  abilities  were  equal  to  the  task,  respect  is  here  due 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Author,  and  that  he  may  be  permitted, 
Mt  least  on  this  occasion,  to  be  silent. 
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THE   AUTHOR, 


John  LANGHORNE  was  bom  at 
Klrkby  Steplien,  in  the  county  of  Westmorland,  in 
the  montli  of  March,  17j5.  His  fither,  Joseph  I-anp;- 
horne,  was  a  clergyman,  and  lield  a  living  in  Lin- 
colnshire; but  dying  in  the  early  part  of  life,  the  care 
of  our  Author,  who  was  then  but  four  years  of  age, 
and  the  youngest  of  four  children,  devolved  on  his 
widow.  Though  far  from  being  left  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances, this  good  woman  neglected  no  means, 
that  were  in  her  power,  of  giving  to  her  son  a  good 
education.  Sensible  that  he  would  owe  his  advance- 
ment in  life  solely  to  his  own  ingenuity  and  literary 
merit,  she  endeavoured  to  qualify  him  for  the  part 
he  was  to  act,  and  industriously  provided  for  his  fu- 
ture establishment.  Under  her  direction  he  learned 
to  write  and  the  rudiments  of  the  English  language  ; 
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as  appears  by  some  lines  written  by  him  after  her 
decease,  and  engraved  upon  her  tomb,  which  were 
as  follows : 

*'  Her,  who  to  teach  this  trembling  hand  to  -wTite, 

"  Watch'd  the  whole  day,  and  wak'd  the  live-long  night, 

*'  I  mourn — iho'  number'd  with  the  heav'nly  host, 

"  With  her  the  means  of  gratitude  are  lost." 

Though  there  is  not  any  thing  very  elegantly  de- 
scriptive or  pathetic  in  the  above  quotation,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  it  to  confirm  the  position  I  ad- 
vanced. The  Author  has  paid  a  grateful  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  his  mother  by  a  monody,  which  Is 
Inserted  in  the  following  collection  of  his  Poems. 
After  having  received  what  instruction  she  was  ca- 
pable of  giving  him,  he  was  placed  first  at  a  school 
at  Winton,  and  was  from  thence  removed  to  A  pplcby, 
where  he  completed  his  education.  Here  he  very 
early  distinguished  himstlf  by  his  eager  desire  of 
attaining  knowledge,  and  soon  attracted  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Yates,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  that  se- 
minary, and  greatly  assisted  iiim  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies.  So  zealous  was  he  in  the  pursuit  of 
learning,  tliat,  whilelie  was  but  a  child,  he  employed 
the  intervals  of  play  in  performing  voluntary  exer- 
cises, which,  when  his  master  was  at  leisure, he  used 
to  oiTer  him  for  correction.  Mr.  Yates  was  not  only 
skilful  and  indefatigable  in  his  profession,  but  was 
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also  a  man  of  great  taste,  and  an  elegant  and  ac- 
complished scliolar.  Under  his  auspices  he  made 
so  good  an  improvement  of  his  time  that,  as  I  have 
lieard  him  say,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  able  to 
read  and  construe  the  Greek  Testament.  To  the 
kindness  she\\Ti  him  by  his  learned  preceptor  he  bore 
the  most  affectionate  regard,  and  ever  spoke  in  die 
most  affectionate  manner  of  him  during  his  life. 

On  his  quitting  school,  when  he  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  having  attained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  not  finding  his  cir- 
cumstances adequate  to  supporting  liim  at  college, 
he  engaged  himself  as  private  tutor  in  a  family  near 
Hipon.  During  his  residence  in  tins  neighbourhood 
he  wrote  «•  Studley  Park,"  a  poem  addressed  to  his 
friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farrer,  v.liich  was  the  first  essay 
of  his  muse  that  he  ventured  to  make  jniblic.  In 
the  "  Ode  to  the  River  Eden"  we  find  that,  while 
he  resided  in  WctmorLind,  he  had  been  enamoured 
of  Delia,  and  that  he  used  to  entertain  his  mistress 
with  the  sallies  of  his  genius;  but  these  juvenile 
flights  of  fancy  were  probably  rejected  by  his  ma- 
turer  judgment,  and  cf  nsigned  to  oblivion  as  un- 
worthy of  being  ranked  among  the  severer  pi  educ- 
tions of  his  pen.  Studley  Tark,  considered  as  a  de- 
scriptive poem,  and  the  ollort  of  a  young  mind,  will 
be  found  entitled  to  a  consiJerable  derrree  of  meiit. 

o 

Although  we  must  allow  the  poet  to  have  had  a 
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subject  wonhy  of  his  muse,  since  travellers  are 
ui^rccJ  that  art  ah  J  nature  have  conspired  to  render 
Studley  a  most  delightful  spot ;  yet  the  scenes  have 
not  suffered  by  the  descriptions,  and  seem  to  give  the 
Author  a  claim  to  some  attention  from  the  possessor, 
v^'hich  I  do  not  h'ear  that  he  ever  acquired.  Pos- 
sibly, from  this  consideration,  he  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  retain  it  in  a  small  collection  of  bis  poems, 
publislied  in  1766;  but  I  have  here  prefixed  it  to 
his  other  works,  that  the  public  might  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  early  effusions  of  his  genius. 

On  quitting  his  engagements  with  the  family 
above  alluded  to,  he  removed  to  Wakefield,  where 
he  became  an  assistant  at  the  free  school,  at  that 
time  in  high  repute  from  the  celebrity  of  its  then 
master,  Mr.  Clarke  ;  a  gentleman,  to  whose  learn- 
ing, talents,  and  politeness,  many  of  the  first  cha- 
racters ill  Yorkshire  can  bear  witness,  from  receiv- 
ing their  education  under  him.  While  at  Wake- 
field, he  took  deacon's  ow.ns,  and  became  a  very- 
popular  preacher.  On  Mr.  Clarke's  retiring  from 
his  employment,  Mr.  Langhorne,  by  his  recommen- 
dation, in  the  year  1759,  went  to  reside  at  the  village 
of  Hackthorn,  near  Lincoln,  as  preceptor  to  tlie  sons 
of  Robert  Cracroft,  esq.  of  whom  at  that  time  he 
had  nme.  Here  he  undertook,  in  addition  to  his 
tuition,  Mr.  Edmund  Cartwright;  a  gentleman,  who 
at  an  early  period  of  life  was  favoured  by  the  muses. 
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and  who  has  since  that  time  published  several  in- 
genious poems ;  particularly  an  elegy,  entitled 
"  Constantia,"  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Langhorne,  that 
must  ever  reflect  honour  on  himself,  and  credit  to 
his  early  friend  and  preceptor ;  from  whose  ray,  it 
may  be  presumed,  he  first  caught  that  glow  of  fancy 
and  enthusiasm  which  so  evidently  distinguish  his 
writings. 

While  Mr.  Langhorne  was  at  Hacktiiorn,  he  gave 
a  proof  of  that  philanthropy  which  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  his  heart,  by  publishing  a  volume  of 
poems  for  the  relief  of  a  gentleman  in  distress.  In 
my  selection  of  these,  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
opinion  of  the  Author,  and  have  omitted  such  as  he 
himself  afterwards  rejected ;  except  that  1  have 
added  ♦•  Studley  Park"  to  the  collection,  which  will 
not,  I  think,  discredit  the  place  which  I  have  given 
it. 

In  the  year  1760  Mr.  Langhorne  Giitcred  his  name 
at  Clare  Hall,  in  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  which,  by 
tlie  statutes  of  the  university,  any  person  in  orders 
is  empowered  to  do  without  the  necessity  of  resi- 
dence. Here  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  King's  acces- 
sion, and  another  on  the  marriage  of  their  Majesties, 
which  he  afterwards  published  iu  Solyman  and  Al- 
mena. 
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There  were  three  young  ladies  ut  Hackthorn,  who 
were  coheiresses,  tJie  daughters  of  Mr.  Cracroft  by  a 
former  wife,  and  all  of  them  eminently  distinguished 
for  their  elegant  and  polite  accomplishments.  Miss 
Ann  Cracroft,  who  w.is  the  second,  was  particularly 
remarkable  for  a  studious  and  contemplative  turn 
of  mind,  which  led  her  to  an  unwearied  pursuit  after 
knowledge,  and  which  was  attended  with  consider- 
;ible  attainments.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered 
tliat,  with  a  disposition  fraught  with  an  ardour  after 
learning,  she  should  endeavour  to  avail  herself  of 
those  opportunities  of  instruction  which  an  acquaint- 
ance with  our  Author  afforded.  He  taught  her 
the  Italian  language,  and  gave  her  such  an  insight 
into  the  customs  of  antiquity,  as  is  necessary  for 
understanding  the  modern  writers.  This  accom- 
plished lady,  who  appropriated  much  of  her  time  to 
the  cultivation  of  those  arts,  which  serve  to  polish 
and  adorn  the  world,  possessed  an  almost  unrivalled 
excellence  in  the  science  of  music,  which  was  her 
favourite  study.  The  opportunities  which  Mr. 
Langhorne  had  of  being  alone  and  conversing  with 
her,  brought  on  a  declaration  of  love  on  his  part, 
whicli  doubtless  v/as  supported  by  all  the  eloquence 
and  embeUishments  of  language  with  which  a  poet 
can  adorn  the  tender  passion.  There  are  some  elegies 
extant,  expressive  of  his  regard,  which  in  the  foU 
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lowing  collection  are  inscribed  with  licr  name  ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  thatthe  Ode  to  Hope  was 
composed  on  the  same  occasion. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  early  taste  for 
science,  whicl^  Miss  Cracroft  displayed,  and  her  love 
for  literary  acquirements,  would  inspire  her  with  a 
similar  passion  for  our  Author.  Altliough  this  was 
really  the  foundation  ci'  an  attachment,  which  after- 
wards effected  an  union  between  them  ;  yet  the  groat 
disproportion  of  their  circumstances  induced  the 
lady  to  believe  that  such  a  match  would  never  be 
agreeable  to  her  family,  and  determined  her  to  give 
■JL  refusal  to  his  solicitations. 

On  meeting  v/ith  tills  denial,  he  suddenly  (though 
undismissed  by  his  patron)  quitted  Hackthorn,  after 
he  had  lived  tlierc  three  years  with  credit  and  re- 
putr.tion,  in  hopes  of  acquiring  by  absence  that 
relief  which  pliilosophy  could  not  alforJ.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1761  he  retired  to  Dagenham, 
in  Essex,  wliere  he  officiated  as  curate  to  tlie  Rev. 
Abraham  Blackburn,  and  v/as  happy  to  date  from 
that  period  the  intimacy  he  formed  with  tlie  respect- 
able family  of  the  Gillmans,  who  resided  at  that 
place,  and  whose  friendship  and  esteem  he  retained 
to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life. 

However  conducive  liis  retirement  at  D;igenham 
might  be  to  heal  the  wounJs  whkh  love  had  made 
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in  his  breast,  such  a  situation  was  but  111  calculated 
for  a  person  who  depended  chiefly  on  his  genius  for 
support,  which  had  already  soared  above  the  level  of 
toleration,  and  was  distinguished  by  several  literary- 
productions.  ♦<  The  Death  of  Adonis,"  which  was 
written  in  the  year  1759 ;  "  The  Tears  of  Music," 
a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Handel,  written  in 
the  year  1760  ;  «  The  Hymn  to  Hope,"  in  1761 ; 
"  The  Viceroy"  and  "  The  Visions  of  Fancy,"  pub- 
lished in  1762,  had  sufficiently  established  his  poeti- 
cal reputation.  The  Viceroy  was  written  in  con- 
sequence of  an  augmentation  being  voted  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  to  the  income  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  and  addressed  to  lord  Halifax,  who  then 
held  that  honourable  appointment :  but  so  little  in- 
fluence had  the  muses  with  that  nobleman,  that  he 
did  not  even  condescend  to  thank  the  Author  for  the 
compliment  that  was  paid  him. 

"  The  Visions  of  Fancy"  are  a  real  representation 
of  the  slate  of  the  Author's  mind  when  he  composed 
them,  and  very  forcibly  express  the  sentiments  of  a 
despairing  lover.  The  first  and  third  elegy  are  par- 
ticularly  beautiful ;  and  for  the  propriety  of  the 
images  that  are  Introduced,  elegance  of  expression, 
and  harmony  of  numbers,  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
thing  of  their  kind.  In  the  same  year  that  "  The 
Visions  of  Fancy"  made  their  appearance,  he  also 
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published  his  "  Letters  on  Keligious  Retirement'* 
and  **  Solyman  and  Ahr.ena,"  the  latter  of  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  queen. 

Having  dedicated  his  "  Letters  on  Religious  Re- 
tirement, Melancholy,  and  Enthusiasm,"  to  hlsliop 
Warburton,  he  became  noticed  by  that  prelate,  from 
whom,  in  the  year  17v^3  (wliile  he  resided  at  Dagcn- 
ham),he  received  a  letter,  charging  him  with  being 
able  to  serve  the  cause  of  religion.  This  was  what 
first  induced  liim  to  write  the  "  Letters  supposed  to 
have  passed  between  Theodosius  and  Constantia," 
which  have  been  so  deservedly  admired  for  their 
purity  of  style  as  well  as  of  doctrine. 

In  the  year  1761'  the  metropolis,  that  mart  for 
genius  and  learning,  claimed  him  as  an  inhabitant. 
Having  obtained  the  curacy  and  lectureship  of  St. 
John's,  Clerkenwell,  he  went  to  reside  in  London 
for  the  convenience  of  being  near  his  booksellers, 
and  of  exercising  in  a  more  public  sphere  those 
powers  of  eloquence  and  persuasion  for  which  he 
was  remarkable.  In  this  year  he  published  his  Ser- 
mons, in  two  volumes,  which  have  been  admired  by 
most  for  elegance  of  diction,  but  condemned  by 
some,  who  have  been  envious  of  their  merit,  for  their 
natural  and  unaffected  method  of  composition. 

I  cannot  here  pass  by  unnoticed  a  censure  which 
has  been  passed  on  tliem  by  Mainw.iring,  who, 
speaking  of  specimens  of  fuLf  paih.Si  refers  to  Ser- 
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TTions  "  by  writers  of  little  judgment  and  no  genius 
— to  those  of  Dr.  Langhorne  in  particular,  and  of 
the  methodists  in  general  ;"*  where  he  plainly  in- 
sinuates that  the  Doctor  was  a  method ist.  Had  the 
author  of  this  hasty  and  unjustifiable  remark  given 
himself  the  trouble  of  reading  more  attentively  the 
discourses  which  he  has  taken  on  himself  the  liberty 
so  boldly  to  condemn,  he  would  have  found  in  them 
several  passages  particularly  levelled  against  the 
delusions  of  that  sect.  The  "  Letters  on  Religious 
Retirement,  Melancholy,  and  Enthusiasm,"  are  alone 
sufficient  to  acquit  their  Author  of  the  frenzy  Mr. 
Mainwaring  complains  of. 

But  not  content  with  traducing  his  religious  prin- 
ciples, Mr.  Mainwaring  has  not  allowed  the  Doctor 
to  possess  one  spark  of  genius^  and  but  a  very  small 
portion  oi judgment.  The  former  rests  on  too  secure 
a  basis  to  be  affected  by  a  superficial  observation; 
and  if  judgment  consists  in  the  due  exercise  of  tlie 
reasoning  powers,  the  very  sermons,  which  in  Mr. 
Mainwaring's  opinion  entitle  their  Author  to  so  small 
a  sliare,  will,  when  duly  considered,  be  found  suf- 
ficient, to  establish  his  claim  in  no  inferior  degree 
to  that  particular  power  of  intellect.  These  dis- 
courses are  termed,  by  their  Author,  "  Iracts  of 
Religious  Pliilosophy;''   and  their  chief  excellence 

*  Vide  Maiinvanng'a  Sermons,  Prefnce,  pa^e  M7. 
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consists  In  tlie  chain  of  reasoning  which  connects 
tlicm.  He  has  there  endeavoured,  and  1  think  siic- 
cessiiiUy,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  practising  virtue 
in  tliis  state  of  mortality,  from  the  pleasures  arising 
from  its  immediate  exercise,  exclusive  of  the  sanc- 
tions and  interpositions  of  the  Divine  Will ;  tliat 
piety  and  happiness  arc  necessarily  connected  upon 
eartli,  and  that  "  the  voice  of  joy  and  health  is  in 
tlie  dwelling  of  the  righteous." 

On  our  Author's  removing  into  the  south,  he  en- 
gaged with  Mr.  GriflUhs  as  a  writer  in  the  Montlily 
Review ;  and  this  engagement,  with  scarcely  any 
intermission,  continued  to  his  death.  His  employ- 
ment as  a  critic,  procured  him  many  acquaintance 
among  literary  men  ;  and  the  vein  of  ridicule  which 
he  exercised,  in  treating  several  of  the  subjects  that 
fell  under  his  consideration,  created  him  many  ene- 
mies, who,  in  their  turn,  endeavoured  to  depreciate 
his  performances.  I  think  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  merit  of  an  author  may,  in  some  sort,  be  fairly 
estimated  by  the  number  of  his  opponents;  and 
when  we  consider  the  long  catalogue  of  antagonists 
of  Pope,  who  called  forth  his  satiric  powers  in  tlie 
Dunciad,  we  must  allow  its  due  weight  to  the  ob- 
servation. 

The  rnly  dramatic  performance  of  our  Author 
is  the  "  Fatal  Prophecy,"  which   he  wrote  in  tlie 
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year  1765.  I  must  confess  that  I  think  he  has  been 
less  successful  In  this  species  of  writing  than  in  any 
other,  and  it  was  probably  from  being  sensible  him- 
self that  his  genius  had  not  a  turn  for  the  drama, 
that  he  did  not  exercise  it  in  forming  other  pieces  of 
the  like  kind.  From  the  length  of  the  play,  I  am 
inclined  to  suppose  that  it  was  never  intended  by  its 
Author  for  the  stage  ;  besides,  the  scene  is  laid  in  a 
spot  that  cannot  be  particularly  interesting  to  a 
British  audience. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1765,  Mr.  Lang- 
hnrne  was  appointed  preacher  assistant  at  Lincoln's- 
Inn,  by  Dr.  Hurd  (the  present  venerable  bishop  of 
Worcester),  in  which  honourable  station  he  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  his  leaving  London.  In  this 
year  he  published  his  "  Letters  on  the  Eloquence  of 
the  Pulpit,"  and  the  year  succeeding  an  enlarged 
edition  of  *'  Letters  to  and  from  select  Friends,"  or 
the  "  Effusions  of  Friendship  and  Fancy,"  together 
with  a  small  collection  cf  his  poems. 

"  Genius  and  Valour,"  a  pastoral  poem,  was 
written  to  vindicate  the  honours  of  Scotland  from 
tlie  false  odium  that  was  thrown  on  that  nation  by 
Churchill,  in  his  «  Prophecy  of  Famine."  In  con- 
sequence of  this  publication,  he  provoked  the  enmitv 
of  that  satirist,  who  afterwards  vented  his  male- 
volence in  a  lampoon  upon  the  Author,  wliich  can 
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In  no  wise  afFcct  his  reputation :  for  whatever  merit 
Churcliill  miojht  have  as  a  versifier  and  a  wit,  he 
certainly  possessed  very  little  as  a  critic,  being  him- 
self the  dupe  of  a  faction  which  he  so  fretjuently  de- 
claims against,  and  indiscriminately  attacking  his 
cotemporary  writers,  without  pitying  any  regard  to 
the  merit  of  their  works.  The  Author  of  "  Genius 
and  Valour"  was  abundantly  recompensed  by  the 
credit  which  the  poem  procured  him  from  the  un- 
prejudiced, and  the  honour  conferred  on  him  by  tlie 
university  of  Edinburgh,  who,  by  their  principal, 
Dr.  Robertson,  in  the  year  1766,  wrote  him  a  polite 
letter,  highly  complimenting  him  on  his  talents,  and 
requesting  him  to  accept  of  a  diploma  for  tlie  de- 
gree of  doctor  in  divinity,  by  wliich  he  was  from 
this  period  distinguished. 

After  a  courtship  of  five  years,  Dr.  Langhorne 
was  made  happy  by  an  union  with  Miss  Ann  Cra- 
croft,  to  which  he  had  been  long  looking  with  anxi- 
ous expectation,  which  took  place  in  I^ondon  in 
January  1767.  From  the  time  of  his  quitting  Hack- 
thorn,  he  had  constantly  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  this  amiable  lady,  who,  from  congenial  senti- 
ments, was  easily  inspired  with  a  real  passion  for 
her  lover.  The  letters  which  he  addressed  to  her 
he  published,  after  her  decease,  under  the  title  of 
"  Letters  to  Eleanora,"  from  a  sacred  compliance 
Vol.  I.  (J 
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with  her  request  (as  the  Author  in  his  Advertise- 
ment declared),  otherwise  they  would  never  have 
been  made  public. 

A  living  was  purchased  at  Blagdon,  In  Somerset- 
shire, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chedder  Cliffs, 
a  spot  formed  by  nature  to  suit  the  romantic  ideas 
of  two  young  people  devoted  to  each  other  and  the 
muses.  The  parsonage  was  a  neat  house,  situated 
on  an  eminence,  with  beautiful  hanging  gardens,  at 
the  foot  of  which  was  an  alcove,  which,  previous  to 
the  reception  of  his  intended  companion,  he  had  de- 
corated to  receive  her,  and  on  which  he  had  in- 
scribed the  following  verses  to  meet  her  eye  on  her 
arrival : 

**  Dear  fond  memorials  of  those  tender  hours, 

*'  That  pass'd  in  Hackthorn's  love- inspiring  bowers; 

"  That  love,  which  long  represt  in  silence  deep, 

*'  Slept  like  a  child,  and  only  wak'd  to  weep. 

"  But  joy  for  ever  crown  that  gentle  breast, 

*'  Which  left  not  hope  extinguish'd,  tho'  represt: 

**  The  life,  the  partner  of  my  future  days, 

*'  Lov'd  at  my  soul,  my  passion,  and  ray  praise." 

But  how  short,  how  transient,  was  all  their  ex- 
pected felicity,  which  one  year  and  a  half  termi- 
nated !  Mrs.  Langhorne,  in  presenting  the  Doctor 
with  a  son,  sacrificed  her  own  life.  She  died  in 
child-bed  ;  but  her  son  (the  editor  of  these  poems) 
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survived  to  lament  the  loss  of  so  inestimable  a  parent 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1 7(3^.  Mrs.  Lan<*hornc  was  in- 
terred in  the  chancel  of  Blagdon  church,  and  her 
monument  is  inscribed  by  the  Doctor  %vith  tlie  fol- 
lowing verses : 

"  With  Sappho's  taste,  with  Arria's  tender  heart, 
**  Lucretia's  honour,  and  Cecilia's  art, 
*'  That  such  a  woman  died  surprize  can't  pfivc, 
"  Tis  only  strange  that  such  a  one  should  hve." 

Durino;  the  time  Dr.  Langhorne  was  blessed  with 
the  endearments  of  connubial  affection,  he  prodwced 
no  poetical  effusions,  if  we  except  the  "  Precepts  of 
conjugal  Happiness,"  addressed  to  Mrs.  Nelthorpe, 
who  was  the  youngest  Miss  Cracrofr,  on  her  m.ar- 
riage;  a  lady  as  deservedly  esteemed  for  the  good- 
ness of  her  heart,  as  she  is  admired  for  the  elegance 
of  her  understanding ;  whose  maternal  care  and 
tenderness  have  been  sensibly  experienced  by  the 
editor  in  conducting  him  through  the  early  stages 
of  his  orphanage,  and  to  whom  he  acknowledges 
his  obligations  for  the  communication  of  several  of 
the  particidars  of  these  Mcm(jirs. 

Dr.  Langhorne  found  himself  a  f  ither  and  a  wi- 
dower. The  lo:s  of  such  a  wife  was  as  cruel  as  un- 
expected, and  gave  the  severest  shock  to  his  sensil)i- 
lity,  which  was  ever  in  tlic  extreme.  Unable  to 
02 
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bear  those  scenes,  which  reminded  him  too  forcibly 
of  his  loss,  and  impressed  his  mind  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  past  pleasures  which  he  could  not  now  recall, 
he  retired  to  Folkestone,  in  Kent,  where  his  elder 
brother,  William  Langhorne,  then  resided  as  mini- 
ster, with  whom  he  lived  ;  a  man  highly  esteemed 
for  the  simplicity  of  his  life  and  rectitude  of  his 
manners.  The  affection  subsisting  between  the  two 
brothers  was  very  great,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  second  epistle  of  our  Author's  poem,  "  The  En- 
largement of  the  Mind,"  addressed  to  the  Rev. 
William  Langhorne,  where  he  calls  William  "  more 
the  friend  than  brother  of  his  heart." 

To  divert  his  mind  from  brooding  over  its  sor- 
rows, he  engaged  with  his  brother,  who  was  a  man 
of  learning,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  classics, 
in  forming  a  new  translation  of  Plutarch,  a  regular 
version  of  whose  Lives  had  not  before  appeared  in 
the  English  language.  This  arduous  undertaking 
they  executed  with  great  ability,  and  it  was  published 
in  the  year  1771.  During  the  first  year  of  his  widow- 
hood Dr.  Langhorne  exerted  his  poetical  powers 
only  in  bewailing  the  loss  of  his  amiable  partner,  in 
some  very  pathetic  verses  written  at  Sandgate  Castle. 
In  these  he  has  very  properly  rejected  the  flowers  of 
poetry,  and  has  been  studious  only  to  deck  the  feel- 
ings of  his  heart  with  the  humble  garb  of  sorrow. 
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The  late  Mr.  Scot  of  Amwell,  well  known  to  the 
world  by  his  hterary  fame,  experienced  the  same 
severe  loss  as  Dr.  Langhorne,  and  in  the  same  year. 
The  wife  of  this  worthy  gentleman  died  also  in 
child-bed,  and  Mr.  Scot  poured  forth  his  complaints 
in  an  affecting  monody.  From  the  similitude  of 
their  misfortunes,  and  a  congeniality  of  sentiment, 
an  intimacy  arose  between  the  two  poets,  which  con- 
tinued unabated  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Langhorne. 
In  the  year  1769,  while  the  Doctor  was  on  a  visit 
to  his  friend  at  Amwe'l,  he  wrote  some  beautiful 
stanzas,  addressed  to  him,  expressive  of  the  same 
tender  sorrow  which  influenced  his  muse  at  Sand- 
gate  Castle. 

In  this  year  Dr.  Langhorne  publish.^d  his  "  Let- 
ters supposed  to  have  passed  between  St.  Evremond 
and  Waller,"  and  **  Phrederic  and  Pliaramond,"  or 
the  "  Consolations  of  Human  Life,"  a  philosophical 
discourse,  wliich  was  intended  for  the  use  of  a  friend 
under  affliction  ;  but  r.  ith  which  the  Author  had 
not  proceeded  far,  before  he  found  it  necessary  to 
apply  the  precepts  lowardi  alleviating  his  own  mis- 
fortunes. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that,  in  1771,  the  world 
of  letters  was  enriched  by  a  new  translat'on  ol  Plu- 
tarch. In  the  sanje  year  Dr.  Lani^horne  added  to 
his  poetical  reputation,  by  publisliing  his  '*  Tables 
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of  Flora."  In  these  poems  (as  the  Author  very 
justly  expresses  hiiiiself)  *'  the  plan  of  the  fable  is 
enlarged,  and  the  province  so  far  extended,  that  the 
original  narrative  and  moral  may  be  accompanied 
with  imagery,  description,  and  sentiment.  The 
scenery  is  formed  in  a  department  of  nature,  adapted 
to  the  genius  and  disposition  of  poetry  ;  where  she 
finds  new  objects,  interests,  and  connections,  to  exer- 
cise her  fancy  and  her  powers.'*  The  rural  ima- 
gery, on  which  the  fables  are  grounded,  had  not 
been  before  adapted  to  that  species  of  poetry  ;  and 
the  moral  is  so  naturally  interwoven  with  the  nar- 
rative, that  its  effect  is  more  forcible  and  more  plea- 
sing, than  when  unconnected  with  the  relation.  Im- 
personation may  certainly  be  applied  with  as  much 
reason  to  the  vegetable  as  to  the  animal  creation,  if 
the  characteristic  attributes  of  each  plant  or  flower 
are  faithfully  marked,  and  the  unity  of  the  fable  is 
maintained.  The  beautiful  fields  of  vegetative  na- 
ture afford  an  ample  range  for  the  poet  and  the 
moralist;  and  since  every  avenue  which  leads  to 
knowledge,  and  unlocks  the  sources  of  moral  truth, 
require  to  be  disclosed,  the  mode  of  conveying  in- 
struction, by  allegorizing  the  scenery  of  nature, 
must  be  considered  as  an  acquisition  to  literature, 
not  only  as  it  extends  the  province  of  the  poetic  ge- 
nius, but  as  tending  to  inspire  just  and  rational  senti- 
ments of  virtue. 
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Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1771,  Dr. 
Langhome  went  to  reside  for  a  few  months  at 
Potton,  in  Bedfordshire,  where  he  wTote  his  poem 
**  The  Origin  of  the  Veil."  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1772  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  from 
whence  he  married  his  second  wife,  who  was  a  lady 

of  great  personal  charms,  and  a  daughter  of 

Thompson,  Esq.  a  magistrate  near  Brough.  Soon 
after  the  marriage  was  solemnized,  the  Doctor  took 
his  bride  with  him  in  a  tour  through  parr  of  France 
and  Flanders,  and  returned  to  England  late  in  the 
spring. 

From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  lived  retired  at 
his  parish  of  Blagdon,  content  with  performing  the 
duties  of  his  station,  and  exercising  the  benevolence 
of  his  disposition  in  relieving  the  distresses  of  his 
poor.  Being  put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
he  became  an  acting  magistrate  in  the  county,  and 
in  that  capacity,  at  the  instigation  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Burn,  wrote  the  "  Country  Justice.'*  In  1773,  Dr. 
I.anghonie  published  a  translation  from  the  Italian, 
entitled  a  "  Disseit.ntion,  historical  and  political, 
on  the  ancient  Republics  of  Italy." 

In  February  177(>>  Dr.  Langhorne  lost  his  second 
lady,  who  died  also  in  child-bed,  five  years  after  her 
marriage,  and  left  a  daughter,  whom  the  Doctor  con- 
signed by  his  will  to  tlie  protection  of  Mrs.  Gillman. 
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The  Doctor's  genius  and  talents  procured  him 
several  respectable  connections  among  the  great, 
in  the  number  of  whom  was  lord  Lyttelton,  who 
had  strongly  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
*'  Hymn  to  Hope,"  and  who  not  only  corresponded 
with  but  visited  him.  During  the  Doctor's  resi- 
dence at  Blagdon  he  was  highly  honoured  by  the 
approbation  and  esteem  of  the  Bouverie  family,  in 
consequence  of  wOiich  their  respectable  relation,  the 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  voluntarily  presented  him 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Welh,  to  which  he 
was  installed  in  October  1777.  While  our  Author 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  general  Crawford,  whom  he  visited 
at  Belvidere  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  where  he 
wrote  his  poem,  "  The  Enlargement  of  the  Mind,'* 
addressed  to  the  general.  The  honourable  Charles 
Yorke  also  highly  esteemed  him  ;  and,  if  a  sudden 
fate  had  not  taken  Mr.  Yorke  from  the  honours  that 
were  intended  him  (by  the  gift  of  the  seals).  Dr. 
Langhorne  would  doubtless  have  experienced  the 
effects  of  his  friendship,  by  receiving  the  highest 
church  dignities  in  the  power  of  the  chancellor  to 
confer.  But  the  Doctor's  fate  seemed  tissued  by 
misfortunes,  and  this  stroke  destroyed  all  his  hopes, 
and  dashed  his  cup  with  so  much  bitterness  that  he 
■never  wholly  recovered  it. 
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The  last  of  our  Autlun's  performances  Is  '*  Owen 
of  Carron,"  Mliich,  as  he  seems  to  have  taken  a 
greater  length  of  time  In  composing  it,  may  rank 
among  the  most  finished  of  his  poetical  pieces. 
This  poem  abounds  with  many  pleasing  allusions 
and  beautiful  images,  to  discriminate  which  would 
require  more  room  than  can  be  allowed  in  the  pre- 
sent narrative  ;  and  it  would  be  anticipating  the 
taste  of  the  reader,  who  must  doubtless  receive  a 
greater  pleasure  in  discovering  the  beauties  of  an 
Author  himself,  than  in  having  them  pointed  out  to 
liim.  The  story  is  of  that  tender  kind  that  is  most 
likely  to  excite  his  attention,  and  to  Interest  him  in 
the  incidents  of  the  piece,  to  which  point,  if  the 
poet  does  net  arrive,  his  rhyming  has  been  thrown 
away  and  his  labour  lost. 

Dr.  Langhorne  died  on  tiie  first  of  April  1779, 
In  the  forty- fiftli  year  of  his  age,  and  left  two  orphan 
children  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  truly  affectionate 
parent  and  tender-hearted  man. 


THE 

POETICAL  WORKS,  ^c 


TO  THE 

REV.  MR.  J.  LANGIIORNE, 

ON 

READING  HIS  VISIONS  OF  FylNCT,  'jfc. 


BY  .A'lISS  WIIATELEY. 

Fraught  with  each  wish  the  friendly  breast  ran  form, 
A  simple  niu'^c,  ()!   Lanphorne,  would  intrude  j 

Her  lays  are  languid,  but  her  heart  is  warm, 
Tho'  not  with  Fancy's  potent  powers  endu'd. 

Fancv,  the'  erst  she  shed  a  glimmering  ray. 

And  op'd  to  fairy  scenes  mv  infant  eye, 
I'rom  Pain,  and  Care,  has  wing'd  her  chearful  way, 

And  with  Hygeia  sought  a  milder  sky. 

No  more  my  trembling  hand  attempts  the  Ivr*, 

Which  Shenstone  oft  (sweet  bard)  has  (kign'd  to  praise; 

Kven  tuneful  Langhornc's  friendship  fails  t'  inspire 
The  glow  that  warm'd  my  breast  in  h:tppier  days. 


tS  TO  MR.  LAXGHORXB 

Yet  not  this  cold  heart  can  remain  unn)o\  VI, 

When  thy  sweet  numbers  strike  my  rapture!  ear; 

The  silver  sounds,  by  ev'ry  muse  approv'd. 
Suspend  a  while  the  melancholy  tear. 


\A'hat  time,  on  Arrowe's  osier'd  banks  redin'd, 
I  to  the  pale  moon  pour'd  thy  plaintive  layj 

Smooth  roll'd  the  waves,  more  gently  sigh'd  the  wind. 
And  Echo  stole  the  tender  notes  away. 

Sweet  Elves  and  Fays,  that  o'er  the  shadowy  plains 
Their  mystic  rites,  and  mazy  dance  pursue, 

Tun'd  their  light  minstrelsy  to  sofier  strains. 
And  from  thy  lays  their  melting  music  drew. 

Sweet  son  of  Fancy!  may  the  white-rob'd  Hours 
Shed  their  kind  influence  on  thy  gentle  breast; 

May  Hebe  strew  thy  vernal  j)ath  wiih  flow'rs. 
Blest  in  thy  love,  and  in  thy  friendship  blest. 

Smooth  as  thy  numbers  may  thy  years  advance. 
Pale  Care  and  Pain  their  speeding  darts  suspend  j 

May  Health,  and  Fancy,  lead  the  chearful  dance. 
And  Hope  for  ever  her  fair  torch  extend. 

For  thee  may  Fame  her  fairest  ciiaplets  twine  ; 

Each  fragrant  bloom,  that  paints  Aonia's  brow. 
Each  flow'r,  that  blows  by  Alcidale,  be  thine; 

V»  iih  the  chaste  laurels  ni;ver-fadin£  bou2:h: 
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On  thee  may  faithful  friendship's  cordial  smile 
Aitcndanl  wait  to  sooth  cacli  risinu;  care  ; 

The  nymph  thou  lov'st  be  thine,  dcNoid  of  guile. 
Mild,  virtuous,  kind,  compassionate,  and  fair. 

Mav  thy  sweet  lyre  still  charm  the  generous  mind. 

Thy  liberal  muse  the  patriot  spirit  raise; 
\\  bile,  in  thy  page  to  latest  time  consign'd. 

Virtue  receives  the  meed  of  polish'd  praise. 


so 


SONNET 
TO   MR.    LANGHORNE. 


BY  JOHN  SCOIT,  ESQ. 

Lakghornk,  unknown  to  me  (sequester'd  swain  !) 
Save  by  the  Muse's  soul-enchanting  lay. 

To  kindred  spirits  never  sung  in  vain. 
Accept  the  tribute  of  this  light  essay ; 

Due  for  thy  sweet  songs  that  amus'd  my  day  ! 
Where  Fancy  held  her  visionary  reign. 
Or  Scotland's  honours  claim'd  the  pastoral  strain. 

Or  Music  came  o'er  Handel  tears  to  pay : 

For  all  thy  Irwan's  flow'ry  banks  display. 
Thy  Persiaa  lover  and  his  Indian  fair  j 

All  Theodosius'  mournful  lines  convey. 

Where  Pride  and  Av'rice  part  a  matchless  pair } 

Receive  just  j)raise  and  wreaths  that  ne'er  decay. 
By  Fame  and  Virtue  twin'd  for  thcc  to  wear. 

Amiuell^  near  IVure, 
16  Murd,  ITO'O". 
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TO    TIIR    noXOURABLE 

CHARLES  YORKE. 


A  Muse  that  lov'd  in  Nature's  walks  to  strav. 
And  gather'd  many  a  wild  flower  ii)  iier  wav. 
To  Nature's  friend  her  i;cnuine  ^ifts  would  bring, 
The  light  amusements  of  Life's  vacant  spring; 
Nor  shalt  thou,  Yorke,  her  himiblc  offering  blame. 
If  pure  her  incense,  and  unmixt  her  flajne. 
She  pours  no  flattery  into  Folly's  ear, 
No  shameless  hireling  of  a  siiamcless  Peer, 
The  friends  of  Pope  induliir  her  native  lavs, 
And  Gloucester  joins  with  Lvttehon  to  praise. 
Each  judge  of  art  her  strain,  tlio'  artless,  loves  ; 
And  Shcnstone  smil'd,  and  pnlish'd  Hurd  ap[)roves. 
O  may  such  spirits  long  protect  mv  page. 
Surviving  lights  of  Wit's  departed  age  ! 
I^ng  may  I  in  their  kind  opinion  live! 
All  meaner  praise,  all  envy  I  forgive. — 

Yet  fairlv  be  mv  future  laurels  won  ! 
Nor  let  me  bear  a  briilo  to  Hardwirke's  son  I 
Should  his  free  sutfrage  own  the  f.ivour'd  strain, 
Tho'  vain  the  toil,   the  ijlorv  wt  re  not  vain. 


32 
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P  R  O  E  M  I  U  M. 

WRITTEN  IN  1766. 


In  Eden's  *  vale,  where  early  fancy  wrought 
Her  wild  embroidery  on  the  ground  of  thought. 
Where  Pembroke's  f  grottos,  strew'd  with  Sidney's  bays, 
Rccaird  the  dreams  of  visionary  days. 
Thus  the  fond  Muse,  that  sooth'd  my  vacant  youth. 
Prophetic  sung,  and  what  she  sung  was  truth. 

**  Boy,  break  thy  lyre,  and  cast  thy  reed  away  ; 
Vain  are  the  honours  of  the  fruitless  bay. 
Tho'  with  each  charm  thy  polish'd  lay  should  please. 
Glow  into  strength,  yet  soften  into  ease  j 
Should  Attic  fancy  brighten  ever}'  line. 
And  all  Aonia's  harmony  be  thine; 
Say  would  thy  cares  a  grateful  age  repay  ? 
Fame  wreathe  thy  brows,  or  Fortune  gild  thy  way  ? 
Kv'n  her  own  fools,  if  Fortune  smile,  shall  blame  ; 
And  Envy  lurks  beneath  the  flowers  of  Fame. 

*  The  River  Eden,  in  Westmoiland. 

f  The  Countess  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
dedicated  his  Arcadia,  resided  at  Applebv,  a  small  but  beauti- 
ful town  iu  Westmorland,  situated  upon  the  Eden, 
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Yet,  if  rcsolv'd,  secure  of  future  praise, 
To  tune  sweet  songs,  and  live  melodious  days, 
Let  not  the  band,  that  decks  my  holy  shrine. 
Round  Folly's  head  the  blasted  laurel  twine. 
Just  to  tlnself,  dishonest  i;randcur  scorn  ; 
Nor  gild  the  bust  of  meanness  nobly  born. 
Let  truth,  let  freedom  still  thy  lays  approve  ! 
Uespcct  my  precepts,  and  retain  my  love  ! 


I 
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STUDLEY  PARK, 


TO 

THE  REV.  MR.  FARRER. 


Farrer  !  to  thee  these  early  lays  I  owe  : 
Thy  friendship  warms  the  heart  from  whence  they  How. 
Thee,  thee  I  find,  in  all  I  find  to  please  j 
In  this  thy  elegance,  in  that  thy  ease. 
Come  then  with  Fancy  I©  thy  fav'rite  scene, 
Where  Studley  triumphs  in  her  wreaths  of'^reen. 
And,  pleas'd  for  once,  while  Eden  smiles  again. 
Forget  that  Life's  inheritance  is  pain. 

Say,  shall  we  muse  along  yon  arching  shades, 
Wliose  aweful  gloom  no  brightning  rav  pervades  ; 
Or  down  these  vales  where  vernal  flowers  display 
Their  golden  bosoms  to  the  smiles  of  day, 
\Miere  the  fond  eye  in  sweet  distraction  str:iys. 
Most  pleas'd,  when  most  it  knows  not  where  to  gaze? 

Here  groves  arrang'd  in  various  order  rise. 
And  bend  their  quiv'ring  summits  in  the  skies. 
The  regal  Oak  high  o'er  the  circling  shade, 
Kx.ahs  the  hoary  honours  of  his  head. 
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The  spreading  Ash  a  diff'ring  green  displays. 
And  the  smooth  Asp  in  soothing  whispers  plays. 
The  Fir  that  blooms  in  Spring's  eternal  prime. 
The  spiry  Poplar,  and  the  stately  Lime. 

Here  moss-clad  walks,  there  lawns  of  lively  greerr. 
United,  form  one  nicely-varying  scene  : 
The  varying  scene  still  charms  th'  attentive  sight. 
Or  brown  with  shades,  or  op'ning  into  light. 

Here  the  gay  tenants  of  the  tuneful  grove. 
Harmonious  breathe  the  raptures  of  their  love: 
Each  warbler  sweet  that  hails  the  genial  Spring, 
Tunes  the  glad  song,  and  plies  th'  expanded  wing  : 
The  love-suggested  notes,  in  varied  strains, 
Vly  round  the  vocal  hills  and  list'ning  plains  : 
'J'he  vocal  hills  and  list'ning  plains  prolong. 
In  varied  strains,  the  love-suggested  song. 
To  thee,  all-bounteous  Nature  !  thee  they  pay 
The  welcome  tribute  of  their  grateful  lay  ! 
To  thee,  whose  kindly-studious  hand  prepares 
The  fresh'ning  fields  and  softly  breathing  airs ; 
Whose  parent-bounty  annual  still  provides 
Of  foodful  insects  such  imbounded  tides. 
Beneath  some  friendly  leaf  supremely  blest, 
Each  pours  at  large  the  raptures  of  his  breast  ; 
Nor  changeful  seasons  mourns,  nor  storms  unkind. 
With  those  conleutcd,  tuid  to  these  resign'd. 
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Here  sprightly  range  the  grove,  or  skim  tlic  plain, 
The  sponive  deer,  a  nicely-ehecker'd  train. 
Oh  near  their  haunt,  on  I'.ini  who  curious  strays, 
All  thron<j;'cl  alireast  in  fix'd  attention  gaze  ; 
I'll'  intruding  spy  susplciouslv  survey. 
Then  butting  limp  along,  and  lightly  fri^-k  away. 

Not  so,  when  raves  the  |)ack*s  approachiu'r  roar. 
Then  Loves  endear,  then  Nature  smiles  no  more  : 
In  wild  amaze,  all  treniMinglv-dismav'd, 
Burst  thro'  the  groves,  and  hound'along  the  glade, 
'Till  now  some  destin'd  stag,  preparM  to  fl\, 
Fires  all  the  malice  of  the  murd'ring  cry  : 
Forc'd  from  his  helpless  mates  the  fated  jjrey 
Bears  on  the  wings  of  (juiv'ring  Fear  away  : 
In  flight  (ah  !  could  his  matchless  flight  avail  I) 
Scorns  the  fierce  steeil,  and  leavw  the  flying  gale. 
Now  trembling  stops — and  lisleni^  from  afar 
In  long,  long  dcep'ning  howls,  the  madd'ning  war 
While  loud-exulting  trium|)hs  thunder  round. 
Tremble  the  mountains,  and  the  rocks  rebound. 
In  \  lin,  vet  vig'rous,  la-  rtnous  his  race. 
In  vain. dark  mazes  ofl  pt  rj)Iex  the  chacc  : 
W'\[\\  speed,  inspir'd  by  grief,  he  springs  again 
'i'hro'  vaulted  woods,  and  devious  wilds  in, vain. 
'I'h'  unrav'lling  pack  still,  onward-pouring,  trace 
'j'hc  various  mazes  of  his  circling  race. 
UrLMihlcss  at  'ast  with  Ktn^-npeatfd  toil. 
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From  all  the  various  blooms  of  painted  bow'rs. 
Fair,  hanky  wilds,  and  vallies  fring  d  with  flovv'rs, 
\^'here  Nature  in  profusion  smiles  delight. 
With  plea^urc-sated  turns  the  roving  sight. 

Con>e  then,  bright  vision  !  child  of  heav'nly  dny  ! 
From  this  fair  summit  ampler  scenes  survey  j 
One  spacious  field  in  circling  order  eve, 
And  active  round  the  far  horizon  fly  ; 
Where  dales  descend,  or  ridgv  mountains  rise. 
And  lose  thtir  aspect  in  the  falling  skies. 

AA'hat  pleasing  scenes  the  landskip  wide  displavs ! 
Th'  inchantiug  prospect  bids  for  ever  gaze. 
Hail  charming  fields,  of  happy  swains  the  care  ! 
Hail  happy  swains  possest  of  fields  so  fair ! 
In  peace  your  plenteous  labours  long  enjov  ; 
No  murd'ring  wars  shall  waste,  nor  foes  destroy  ; 
While  western  gales  Earth's  teeming  womb  unbind. 
The  seasons  change,  and  bounteous  suns  are  kind. 
To  social  towns,  see !  wealthv  Commerce  brings 
Rejoicing  Affluence  on  his  silver  wings. 
On  verdant  hills,  see  !  flocks  innum'rous  feed. 
Or  thoughtful  listen  to  the  livelv  reed. 
Sec  !  golden  harvests  sweep  the  bending  plains  ; 
*•  And  Peace  and  Plenty  own  a  Brunswick  reigns.'* 

The  wand'ring  eye  from  Nature's  wild  domain 
Attracted,  turns  to  fairer  scenes  again. 
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Scenes,  whicli  to  thee,  refining  Art!  belong. 
Invite  the  poet,  and  inspire  the  song. 

Sweet,  pliilosoplilc  muse  !  that  lov'st  to  strav 
In  woody-curtain  cl  wjlks  and  dim-seen  dav. 
Lead  me,  wliere  lonelv  Contemplation  roves. 
Thro'  silent  shades  and  solitary  groves. 

Stop,  daring  foot !  the  sacred  maid  is  here ! 
These  awful  glooms  confess  the  goddess  near. 
Low  in  these  woods  her  fav'rile  scene  is  laid, 
The  fence  umbrageous,  and  the  dark'ning  shade. 
Whose  bow'ry  branches  bar  the  vagrant  eye. 
Assailing  storms  and  parching  suns  defy. 
A  gentle  current  calmly  steals  serene. 
In  silv'ry  mazes,  o'er  the  weeping  green. 
Till  op'ning  bright,  its  bursting  waters  spread, 
And  fall  fast-flashing  down  a  wide  cascade. 
A  spacious  lake  below  expanded  lies. 
And  lends  a  mirror  to  the  quiv'ring  skies. 
Here  pendent  domes,  there  dancing  forests  seem 
To  float  and  tremble  in  the  waving  gleam. 

While  gaily-musing  o'er  it's  verdant  side, 
Pleas'd  I  behold  the  glassy  riv'let  glide  ,• 
Bright  in  the  verdure  of  the  blooming  year. 
Where  circling  groves  their  full-blown  honours  wear  j 
Ambrosial  daughter  of  the  J-picy  spring, 
^^'hile  fragrant  woodbine  scents  each  zephyr's  wing; 
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AVhile  nectar-footed  Morn,  approaclilng,  dyes. 
In  radiant  blush,  the  rosy-chccker'd  skies  ; 
The  first  fair  Eder.,  o'er  th'  inchanted  plain 
Reviving,  smiles,  or  seems  to  smile  again. 

Hail,  blissfid  scene  !  divine  Elysium  hail! 
Ye  flow'ry  blooms  eternal  sweets  exhale  : 
The  blest  asylum's  here,  the  sacred  shore, 
AMicre  toils  tumultuous  tear  the  breast  no  more. 

From  ui!d  Ambition  free,  from,  dire  Despair, 
Apj)al]ing  Terror,  and  perplexing  Care, 
Happy  the  Man  who  in  these  shades  can  find 
That  angel-bliss.  Serenity  of  ^lind  ; 
Walk  the  fair  green,  or  in  the  grotto  lie. 
With  hope-strung  breast,  and  heav'n-erected  eve ! 
\MiiIe  cheated  worlds,  by  Pleasure's  lure  betray'd. 
Thro'  rocks  and  sands  pursue  the  syren-maid  ; 
And,  long-bewilder'd,  urge  the  weary  chace, 
Tho'  still  the  phantom  slips  their  vain  embrace  : 
' Tis  his  with  pitying  e^e  to  see— to  know 
Whence  purest  Joy's  perennial  fountains  t^ow. 
With  this  exalting  charm  divinely  blest. 
The  dear  reflection  of  a  blameless  breast  : 
Where  sweet-ey'd  L(Dve  still  smiles  serenely  gay. 
And  heav'nly  Virtue  beams  a  brighter  ray. 
Soft,  smoothly-pacing  slide  his  peaceful  days,. 
His  own  his  censure,  and  his  O'vn  his  praise  ; 
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Tliricc  hapi)y  he  who  Life's  poor  pains  has  laid 
In  the  lone  tomb  of  some  sccpicstcrM  shade! 
More  amply  blest,  if  gloriously  relir'd, 
With  Learning  charm'd,  and  with  the  Muses  fir'd  j 
"Who  nobly  dares  wiih  philosophic  eye. 
Thro'  full  Creation's  bounded  orbs  to  fly; 
Pleas'd,  in  their  well-forni'd  systems,  still  to  find 
The  matchless  wisdom  of  th'  inmiorlal  mind. 
Still  charm'd,  in  Nature's  various  plan,  to  trace 
His  boundless  love  and  all-supporling  grace. 

Ye  pompous  great!  whose  dream  of  glory  springs 
From  sounding  titles,  or  the  smiles  of  kings  : 
Ye,  laurell'd  in  the  bleeding  wreathes  of  war  ! 
And  ye,  whose  hearts  are  ccntcr'd  in  a  star ! 
Say,  all  yc  sons  of  power  and  splendor,  say, 
L'er  could  vc  boast  one  unimbitter'd  day? 
Cease  the  vain  hope  in  daz/ling  pomp  to  find 
Divine  Content,  to  humbler  lots  assign'd  ; 
The  modest  fair  frequents  the  lowly  cc'l, 
W  here  smiling  Peace  and  conscious  Virtue  ducll. 

While  thro'  the"  maze  of  winding  bow'rs  I  stray, 
The  shade's  dim  gloom,  or  vista's  op'ning  d.r  ; 
Soft-sighing  groves,  where  silky  breezes  fill, 
Kiss  the  smooth  plain,  and  gla.ssy-dimpling  r'.ll  ; 
In  silent  vales,  by  sadly-mourning  streams, 
\Mt(TC  swift-cv'd  F:uirv  wijig-^  her  wavin*;  duaiii'^  ; 
^'•'         -  -      ■  ■!•     ' '•     - ;.w.  :-..i 
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\  isiuns  divine,  inchanted  I  behold. 

And  all  the  Muses  all  their  charms  unfold. 

Ye,  \voods  of  Pindus,  and  iEtolian  plains, 
No  more  shall  listen  to  immortal  strains  : 
Flow  unconcern 'd,  no  Muse  celestial  sings. 
Ye  Thracian  fountains,  and  Aonian  springs  ! 
No  more  your  shades  shall  leave  their  native  shore. 
Nor  songs  arrest  your  raptur'd  currents  more. 

And  thou,  Parnassus,  wrapt  in  deep  alcoves. 
Mourn,  in  sad  silence,  thy  forsaken  groves : 
No  more  thy  warblers  rival  notes  admire. 
Nor  choral  zephyrs  fill  the  breathing  lyre. 
Each  drooping  laurel  bends  its  languid  head; 
The  strains  are  vanished,  and  the  Muses  fled. 

To  nobler  hills,  where  fairer  forests  grow. 
To  vales,  where  streams  in  sweeter  accents  flow  j 
To  blooming  Studley's  more  delightful  shades 
Welcome,  ye  sacred,  ye  celestial  maids ! 
Wake  the  soft  lute,  here  strike  the  sounding  string. 
Make  the  groves  echo,  and  the  vallies  ring  ; 
Harmonious  lead,  thro'  rosy-smihng  bov.'rs. 
The  soft-ey'd  Graces  and  the  dancing  hours. 

In  awful  scenes  retir'd  where  gloomy  night. 
Still  broods,  unbanish'd  by  returning  light ; 
Where  Silence,  fix'd  in  Meditation  deep. 
Folds  in  her  arms  her  fav'rite  offspring  Sleep ; 
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Musingf  along  tho  lonely  shades  I  roam 
'Till  beauteous  rises  a  devoted  dome  ; 
Thv  fane,  seraphic  Pictv !  low  plac'd 
In  sal)le  glooms,  by  deep'ning  woods  embrac'd. 
Nor  radiant  here  the  Prince  of  Day  displays 
His  morning  blushes,  nor  meridian  blaze: 
l^ills  o'er  tiic  world  the  splendid  orb  unseen, 
'Till  Ins  last  glories  gild  the  streaming  green  ; 
Then  sportixe  gleams  thro'  parting  columns  play. 
Here  waves  a  shadow,  and  there  smiles  a  ray. 
Just  emblem  of  the  man  who,  free  from  strife, 
Th'  uneasy  pains  that  vex  the  noon  of  life; 
Not  dazzled  with  the  diamond-beaming  zone. 
Flash  of  a  lace,  or  brilliance  of  a  stone. 
Courts  the  last  smiles  of  Life's  declining  ray. 
Where  Hope  exulting  reaps  eternal  day. 

The  sacred  solitude,  the  lone  recess. 
An  awful  pleasure  on  my  soul  impress. 
Raptures  divine  thro*  all  my  bosom  glow. 
The  bliss  alone  immortal  beings  know. 
Ah,  knew  that  sovereign  bliss  no  base  alloy, 
Wcr't  thou,  my  Farrcr!  witness  to  my  joy  ; 
Wliat  nobler  pleasure  couid  we  boast  below  ! 
\VTT3fjny  sublimcr  Heav'n  itself  bestow  ! 
Haste,  my  gay  friend  !  my  dear  associate,  haste! 
Life  o!  my  soul,  and  partner  of  my  breast ! 
Ouick  to  these  shades,  these  magic  shades  retire  : 
Here  light  ihy  Graces,  and  thy  \irluc  fire  : 


Here  sheds  sweet  Piety  her  beams  divine. 
And  all  tlie  Goddess  fills  her  heav'nly  shrine. 
Celestial  maids  before  her  allar  move  : 
White-handed  Innocence,  and  weeping  Love. 

Her  tow'ring  domes  let  Richmond  boast  alone  ; 
The  sculptur'd  statue  and  the  breathing  stone  : 
Alone  distinguish'd  on  the  plains  of  Stovve, 
From  Jones's  hand  the  featur'd  marble  glow  : 
Tho'  there  unnnmber'd  columns  front  the  skies. 
To  fancied  Gods  forbidden  temples  rise  ; 
Unenvied,  Studley,  be  this  pomp  of  art, 
'Tis  thine  the  pow'r  to  please  a  virtuous  heart. 

From  this  lov'd  scene  with  anxious,  steps  I  trace 
Each  devious  winding  of  the  banky  maze  ; 
To  the  tall  summit  of  the  steep  repair. 
And  view  the  gay  surrounding  prospect  there. 
What  joys  expand  my  breast !  what  rapture  warms  ! 
While  all  the  landskip  opens  all  its  charms  : 
While  pleasYl  I  see,  the  parting  shades  between. 
The  lake  fair-gleaming  and  the  smoother  green  ^ 
Thro'  lowly  grots  where  wand'ring  shadows  stray. 
Groves  gently  wave,  and  glist'ning  waters  play. 

On  thee,  fair  Hackfall !  Fancy  bends  her  eye. 
Longs  o'er  the  cliffs  and  deepening  lawns  to  fly. 
Inchanted  sees  each  silv'ry-floating  wave 
Beat  thy  green  bunks,  thy  lonely  \  allies  lave  : 


And  now  (k'li<i;ht((l,  now  shcjov^  to  luar 

Tliy  (icij),  slow  falls,  lonp;-lah'rin^  thro'  licr  car.* 

All-bcautcous  Nature!  ohjcct  of  my  song. 
To  thee  mv  first,  my  latest  strains  htlong: 
To  iluc  niv  lays  I  tune,  while  enviou>  art 
In  rival  charms  here  courts  ihe  raptuiM  heart. 
Like  thee  to  j)leasc,  she  decks  the  p.iin   -d  bowr, 
Spreads  the  smootlj  lawn,  and  rears  the  velvet  flow'r: 
With  winding;  arbours  crowns  the  s\lv  m  dale. 
And  bends  the  forest  oVi  the  lowly  vale: 
Bids  the  loud  cataract  decp-thund'rinp;  roar. 
Or  winds  the  rivlet  round  a  mazy  shore  . 
Ambitious  still,  like  ihce,  when  she  beguiles, 
^^'ins  with  thy  grace,  and  in  thv  beauty  smiles. 

In  this  gay  f  Dome  where  sportive  Fancy  plays. 
And  imag'd  life  the  pictur'd  roofarravs; 
Proud  in  thy  charms  the  mimic  shines  confest, 
Ikams  the  soft  eye,  and  heaves  the  panting  breast. 

From  thee,  prime  source  !  kind-handed  Goddess  !  flow 
The  purest  blessings  that  we  boast  below  : 
To  ihee  its  bcautv  owes  this  charnung  scene, 
Tiiese  groves  their  fragrance,  and  those  plains  their  green  : 

'  Who  would  not  ptrceive  the  imitative  harmony  of  this 
line,  and  realize  to  his  ima;^in;ition  the  falling  of  the  water  ?— 
Editor. 

f  Upon  an  eminence,  cast  of  llic  gardens,  stands  a  house  of 
Cliinesc  slructure. 
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For  thee  the  Muses  wreaths  eternal  twine. 
Immortal  Maid  !  for  every  Muse  is  thine. 

Oh,  wou'd'st  thou  lead  me  thro'  the  boundless  sky! 
Regions  untravell'd  by  a  mortal  eye ; 
Or  kindly  aid,  while  studious  I  explore 
Those  arduous  paths  thy  Newton  trod  before! 
There  wond'ring  shou'd  my  ravish't  eye  sur\  cy 
New  worlds  of  being,  and  new  scenes  of  day. 
But  if  for  my  weak  wing  and  trembling  sight. 
Too  vast  the  journey,  and  too  fall  the  light  j 
Inglorious  here  I'll  tune  the  lowly  reed. 
How  rolls  the  fountain,  and  how  springs  the  mead. 

Or,  bear  me  to  the  banks,  ye  sacred  Nine! 
Of  beauteous  Isis,  or  the  silver  Tine  • 
To  Tine's  delightful  banks,  where,  ever  gay. 

The  generous  F lives  the  peaceful  day  : 

F still  free  from  passion's  fretful  train. 

Ne'er  felt  the  thorn  of  anguish  nor  of  pain  : 

His  heart- felt  joys  still  Nature's  charms  improve. 

Her  voice  is  music,  and  her  visage  love : 

Plcas'd  with  the  change  each  various  season  brings, 

Imbrowning  autumns,  and  impurpled  springs : 

For  him  kind  Nature  all  her  treasures  yields. 

She  decks  the  forest,  and  she  paints  the  fields. 

O  say!  where  bloom  those  :ime-surviving  groves, 
Where  ancient  bards  first  suns  their  sacred  loves  : 
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Those  satily-soloniii  how'rs,  ye  Muses!  say, 
^^'llcrc  once  the  nu'lanchdv  Cow  lev  lay? 
A\'hcn  I0112;  |)cr|)lcxt  wiih  Life's  deluding  snares, 
Ilcr  flan'rh)t5  pleasures,  asul  her  fruitless  cares  j 
Obscure  he  fled  to  s\lvan  shades  alone, 
And  left  mankind,  to  be  lor  ever  known. 

Such  were  the  scenes  where  Spen  .'.r  once  rclir'd, 
\\'ljen  great  Eliza's  fame  the  ?>Iiibe  in'j)ir'd  ; 
^^'hen  Gloriana  led  lier  poet'^  dreams, 
Ocr  flowry  meadows,  and  by  inurm'ring  streams. 

Immortal  bards  !  whose  dc  uh-coniemnin|^  lay« 
f^hall  >hinc,  distinguish'd  with  eternal  praise. 
Knew  my  poor  Muse,  like  these  to  soar  sublime. 
And  spurn  the  ruins  of  insuliing  Time  j 
Where'er  1  slrav  :  where  blooming  Flora  leads, 
Oer  sunnv  mountains,  and  thro'  ])urplc  meadb ; 
Or  careless  in  the  sylvan  covert  laid. 
Where  falling  rills  aunisc  the  mournful  shade; 
Ye,  rural  fieUls,  shoulil  still  resound  my  lay. 
And  thou,  fair  Sludlcy  !  smile  for  ever  gaj. 
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AMYNTOR,    CHORUS  OF  SHEPHERDS. 

AVhhke  Tweed's  fair  plains  in  liberal  bcauiy  lie, 
And  Flora  laughs  beneath  a  lucid  sky; 
LoHfi;  windiug  vales  where  crystal  waters  lave, 
\\  here  biythe  bird^  warble,  and  where  green  \>ood    wa\ 
A  brighi-hair'd  Shr-pherd,  in  young  beauty's  blooiu, 
^I'lui'd  his  swL'it  pipe  behind  the  yellow  hrooin. 

Free  lo  tlie  ji;ale  \\\i  waviiicr  ringlets  lav, 
And  his  blue  eyes  dillus'd  an  a/ure  day. 
Li^ht  o'er  his  limbs  a  careless  robe  he  flung ; 

llc:dih  riiWd  his  heart,  and  strength  his  firm  nci  >.  .  .  ii  uni 

Ills  native  plains  poetic  channs  insplr'd, 
Wild  bcencs,  where  ancient  Fancy  oft  rctir'dl 
Oft  led  her  faeries  to  the  Shepherd's  lay, 
By  Yarrow's  banks,  or  groves  of  iinderniay. 

Nor  only  his  those  images  that  rise 
Fair  to  the  glance  of  Fancy's  plastic  eyes; 
Hi^  country's  love  his  patriot  soul  posscss'd. 
His  coiuUry'i  honour  tird  his  lilial  breast. 
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Her  lofty  ii;cnius,  piercing,  bright,  and  bold. 
Her  valour  witnesAl  by  the  world  of  old, 
Witness'd  once  more  by  recent  heaps  of  slain 
On  Canada's  wild  hills,  and  Minden's  plain, 
To  sounds  sublirner  wak'd  his  pastoral  reed — 
Peace,  ivlounlain-cclioes  !  while  the  strains  proceed. 

AMYNTOR. 

No  more  of  Tiviot,  nor  the  flowery  braes, 
Where  the  blythe  Shepherd  tunes  his  lightsome  lays 
No  more  of  Leader's  faery-haunted  shore. 
Of  Athoi's  lawns,  and  Gledswood  banks  no  more. 
Unheeded  smil^  my  country's  native  charms. 
Lost  in  the  glory  of  her  arts  and  arms. 
These,  Shepherds,  these  demand  su'.limer  strains 
Than  Clyde's  clear  fountains,  or  than  Athoi's  plains. 

CHORUS  OF  SHEPHERDS. 

Shepherd,  to  thee  sublirner  lays  belong. 
The  force  divine  of  soul-commanding  song. 
These  hurhble  reeds  have  little  learnt  to  play. 
Save  the  light  airs  tliat  cheer  the  pastoral  day. 
Of  the  clear  fountain,  and  the  fruitful  plain 
We  sing,  as  Fancy  guides  the  simple  strain. 
If  then  thy  country's  sacred  fame  demand 
The  high-ton'd  music  of  a  happier  hand — 
Shej)herd,  to  thee  sublimer  lays  belong. 
The  force  divine  of  soul-commanding  song. 
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AMYNTOR. 

In  spite  of  faction's  blind,  unmanncr'J  rage. 
Of  various  fortune  ami  clcsiruciive  a2;c. 
Fair  Scotland's  honours  yet  unchang'd  arc  seen, 
Ikr  palms  biill  blooming,  and  her  laurels  green. 

Freed  from  the  confines  of  her  Gothic  grave, 
AVhen  her  first  light  reviving  Science  gave. 
Alike  o'er  Britain  shone  the  liberal  ray, 
From  Enswiih's  *  mountains  to  the  banks  of  Tay. 

For  James  f  the  Muses  tun'd  their  sj)(>rtive  lays. 
And  bound  the  monarch's  brow  with  ClKiucer's  bays. 
Arch  Humour  smil'd  to  hear  liis  mimic  strain, 
And  plausive  Laughter  ihrilld  thn/  ever}-  vein. 

When  Table  and  Genius  form  the  royal  mind. 
The  favour'd  arts  a  happier  era  find. 
By  James  belov'd  the  Muses  tun'd  their  lyres 
To  nobler  strains,  and  breuth'd  diviner  fires. 
But  the  dark  mantle  of  involving  Time 
lias  veild  their  beauties,  and  ob^cur'd  their  rlivme. 

Yet  still  some  pleasing  njonuments  remain. 
Some  marks  of  genius  in  each  later  reign. 

•  A  chain  of  mountains  near  Folkitonc  in  Kent. 
t  James  the  First,  King  of  Scotland,  author  of  the  famoui 
old  long,  entitled  C/jrist':  Kirk  an  tht  Qrtt:. 
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In  nervous  strains  Dunbar's  bold  music  flows. 
And  Time  yet  spares  the  Thistle  and  the  Rose.* 

O,  while  his  course  the  hoar}-  \varrior  steers 
Thro'  the  long  range  of  life-dissolving  years. 
Thro'  all  the  evils  of  each  changeful  age. 
Hate,  Envy,  Faction,  Jealousy,  and  Rage, 
Ne'er  may  his  scythe  these  sacred  plants  divide. 
These  plants  by  Heaven  in  native  union  tied ! 
Still  may  the  flower  its  social  sweets  disdose. 
The  hardy  Thistle  still  defend  the  Rose  ! 

Hail  happy  days !  appeas'd  bv  Margaret's  charms,. 
When  rival  Valour  sheath'd  his  fatal  arm.s ; 
When  kindred  realms  imnatural  war  supprest. 
Nor  aim'd  their  arrows  at  a  sister's  breast. 

Kind  to  the  Muse  is  Quiet's  genial  day ; 
Her  olive  loves  the  foliage  of  the  bay. 

With  bold  Dunbar  arose  a  numerous  choir 
Of  rival  bards  that  strung  the  Dorian  lyre. 
In  gentle  Henryson's  f  unlabour'd  strain 
Sweet  Arethusa's  shepherd  breath'd  again. 

♦  A  poem  so  called,  written  in  honour  of  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  VII.  on  her  marriage  to  James  IV.  Xing  of  Scot». 
By  Mr.  William  Dunbar. 

f  Mr.  Robert  Hcnryson, an  ingenious  pasloi.il  poet. 
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Nor  shall  vour  tuneful  visions  be  forc;ot, 
S.iL:;r  HcUentyne,*  a:i(l  fancy-pnintiiig  Scott. f 
Jiiit,  ()  my  country!  how  shall  Memory  trace 
Thv  bleediof!;  anguish,  aiul  thy  <hrc  disfrracc  r 
Weep  oVr  the  ruins  of  th\'  hlastcd  havs, 
Thv  glories  lost  in  either  Charles's  days? 
When  thro'  thv  fields  destructive  Rapine  spread. 
Nor  sparing  infants  tears,  nor  iioarv  head. 
In  those  dread  days  the  unprotected  swain 
Mourn'd  on  the  mountains  o'er  his  wasted  plain. 
Nor  longer  vocal  with  the  Shepherd's  lay 
Were  Yarrow's  banks,  or  groves  of  Endcrmay. 

CHORUS  OF  SHEPHERDS. 

Amyntor,  cease!  the  painful  scene  forbear. 
Nor  the  fond  breast  of  filial  duty  tear. 
Yet  in  our  eyes  our  fathers'  sorrows  flow. 
Yet  in  our  bosoms  lives  their  lastin;;  woe. 
At  eve  returnini;  from  their  scanty  fold, 
When  the  long  sufferings  of  their  sires  thev  told, 
Oft  we  have  sigh'd  the  piteous  talc  to  hear, 
And  infant  wonder  dropt  the  mimic  tear. 


•  Mr.  John  Bcllentync,  Arclidean  of  Murray,  .luthor  of  u 
beautiful  allegorical  poem,  t-ntitlcd.  Virtue  and  \ioc. 

f  Mr.  Archibald  Scott,  in  the  year  1.'J'24,  translated  the  Vimop 
a  poem,  said  to  have  l;cen  written  in  the  year  I.UIO.  He  w.' 
author  of  the  Eagle  and  the  Redbrcaat  also,  and  »cvcral  othi.. 
pieces  written  with  uiico:u-nou  elegance  for  their  day. 
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AMYNTOR. 

Shepherds,  no  longer  need  your  sorrows  flow. 
Nor  pious  duty  cherish  endless  woe. 
Yet  should  Remembrance,  led  by  filial  love, 
Thro'  the  dark  vale  of  old  afflictions  rove. 
The  mournful  shades  of  sorrows  j)ast  explore. 
And  think  of  miseries  that  are  no  more ; 
Let  those  sad  scenes  that  ask  the  duteous  tear. 
The  kind  return  of  hapj^ier  days  endear. 

Hail,  Anna,  hail !  O  may  each  muse  divine 
With  wreaths  eternal  grace  thy  holy  shrine! 
Grav'd  on  thy  tomb  this  sacred  verse  remain. 
This  verse  more  sweet  than  Conquest's  sounding  strain 
"  She  bade  the  rage  of  hostile  nations  cease, 
**  The  glorious  arbitress  of  Europe's  peace." 
She,  thro'  whose  bosom  roU'd  the  vital  tide 
Of  Britain's  Monarchs  in  one  stream  allied, 
Clos'd  the  long  jealousies  of  different  sway. 
And  sav/  united  Sibter-llealms  obey. 

Auspicious  davs  !  when  Tyranny  no  more 
Eais'd  his  red  arm,  nor  drenchd  his  darts  in  gore. 
Wiien,  long  an  exile  from  his  native  plain. 
Safe  to  his  fold  returned  the  vveary  swain. 
Return'd,  and,  many  a  painful  suumier  past, 
Leheld  the  green  bench  by  his  door  at  last. 

Au'^^picious  days !  when  Scots,  no  more  opprcst. 
On  their  free  mountains  bar'd  the  fearless  breast ; 
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^Vith  pleasure  saw  their  flocks  unbounded  feed. 
And  tund  to  strains  of  ancient  joy  the  reed. 

Then,  Shepherds,  did  vour  wondering;  sires  behold 
A  form  divine,  whose  wstvire  flani'd  wiih  gold  ; 
His  radiant  eyes  a  starry  lustre  shed. 
And  solar  <;lorics  beani'd  around  his  head. 
Like  that  strange  power  bv  fabling  poets  feign'd. 
From  cast  to  west  his  mighty  arms  he  strain'd. 
A  rooted  olive  in  one  hand  he  bore. 
In  one  a  globe,  inscrib'd  with  sea  and  shore. 
From  Thames's  banks  to  I'wced,  to  Tay  he  came, 
Wealth  in  his  rear,  and  Coninierce  was  liis  name. 

Glad  Industry  the  glorious  stranger  liails. 
Rears  the  tall  masts,  and  spreads  the  swelling  sails ; 
Regions  remote  with  active  hope  explores. 
Wild  Zembla's  hills,  and  Afric's  burning  shores. 

But  chief,  Columbus,  of  thv  various  coast. 
Child  of  the  Union,  Commerce  bears  his  boast. 
To  seek  thy  new-found  worlds,  the  vcnt'roub  swaia. 
His  lass  forsaking,  left  the  lowland  plain. 
Aside  his  crook,  his  idle  pi|>e  he  threw, 
And  bade  to  Music,  and  to  Love  adieu. 

Hence,  Glasgow  fair,  thv  wcalth-difl'using  hatid. 
Thy  groves  of  vessels,  and  thv  crowded  strand. 
Hence,  round  his  folds  the  moorland  Shephcnl  spies 
New  social  towns,  and  liappy  hamlets  rise. 
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But  nic  not  splendor,  nor  the  hopes  of  gain 
Should  ever  tempt  to  quit  the  peaceful  plain. 
Shall  I,  possest  of  all  that  life  requires. 
With  tutor'd  hopes,  and  limited  desires. 
Change  these  sweet  fields,  these  native  scenes  ofca.se. 
For  climes  uncertain,  and  uncertain  seas? 

Nor  yet,  fair  Commerce,  do  I  thee  disdain, 
Tho'  Guilt  and  Death  and  Riot  swell  thy  train, 
(^hcer'd  bv  the  influence  of  thy  gladdening  ravy 
The  liberal  arts  sublimer  works  essay. 
Genius  for  thee  relumes  his  sacred  fires. 
And  Science  nearer  to  her  heaven  aspires.. 

The  sanguine  eye  of  tyranny  long  clos'd. 
By  Commerce  fosterd,  and  in  Peace  repos'd, 
No  more  her  miseries  when  my  country  mourn'd, 
AVith  brigiitcr  flames  her  glowing  genius  burn'd. 
Soon  wandering  fearless  many  a  muse  Avas  seen 
O'er  the  dun  mountain,  and  the  wild  wood  green. 
Soon,  to  the  warblings  of  the  pastoral  reed. 
Started  swoct  Echo  from  the  shores  of  Tweed. 

O  favoiu'd  -.tieam  !  where  thv  fdir  current  flows. 
The  child  of  luiLure,  gentle  Thomson,  rose. 
Young  as  he  wander'd  on  thy  flowery  side, 
With  simple  jov  to  see  thy  brigUt  waves  glide, 
Thither,  in  all  thy  native  charms  array'd. 
From  climco  remote  the  sister  Seasons  stray  d. 
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Long  eacli  in  beauty  boasted  to  excel, 
(For  jealousies  in  «istor-lK)6oms  (iwcll) 
But  now,  delighted  with  (lie  libcril  bov, 
Like  Heaven's  fair  rivaJs  in  the  {;ro\cs  of  Troy, 
^  ield  to  an  hunihle  swain  their  hipii  debate. 
And  fioni  his  Aoicc  the  palm  of  beautv  wait. 

Her  naked  charms,  like  A'enus,  to  disclose. 
Spring  from  her  bosom  threw  the  sliadowinp  rose; 
Bar'd  the  pure  snow  that  feeds  the  lover's  fire. 
The  breast  that  thrills  with  exquisite  desire  j 
Assiim'd  the  tender  smile,  the  melting  eye, 
The  breath  favoiiian,  and  the  yielding  sigh. 
One  beauteous  hand  a  Avilding's  blossom  i;rae'd, 
And  one  fell  careless  o'er  her  zoneless  waist. 

Majestic  Summer,  in  gny  pride  adorn'd. 
Her  rival  sister's  simple  beauty  scorn'd. 
\\  ith  purple  wreathes  her  lofty  brows  were  bound. 
With  glowing  flowers  her  rising  bosom  erown'd. 
In  her  gay  zone,  by  artful  Fancy  fram'd, 
The  bright  rose  blush'd,  the  full  carnation  fl;un'd. 
Her  cheeks  the  glow  of  sj)lendid  clouds  display. 
And  her  eyes  flash  insuflerable  day. 

With  milder  air  the  gentle  Autumn  came, 
But  ticem'd  to  lanu;uish  at  her  bi>ter's  flame. 
Yet,  conscious  of  her  boundless  wculih,  she  Lore 
On  high  the  embleais  of  her  goMen  store. 
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Yet  could  she  boast  the  plenty-pouring  hand. 
The  liberal  smile,  benevolent  and  bland. 
Nor  mif2;ht  she  fear  in  beauty  to  excel. 
From  whose  fair  head  such  golden  tresses  fell ; 
Nor  might  she  envy  Summer's  flowery  zone. 
In  whose  sweet  eye  the  star  of  evening  shone. 

Next,  the  pale  power,  that  blots  the  golden  sky, 
Wreath'd  her  grim  brows,  and  roli'd  her  stormy  eye ; 
**  Behold,"  she  cried,  with  voice  that  shook  the  ground, 
(The  Bard,  the  Sisters  trembled  at  the  sound) 
**  Ye  weak  admirers  of  a  grape,  or  rose, 
"  Behold  my  wild  nia'jnificence  of  snows  ! 
*'  See  my  keen  frost  her  glassy  bosom  bare! 
**  Mock  the  faint  sun,  and  bind  the  fluid  air! 
"  Nature  to  you  may  lend  a  painted  hour, 
**  With  you  may  sport,  when  1  suspend  my  power. 
**  But  you  and  Nature,  who  that  power  obey, 
*'  Shall  own  my  beauty,  or  shall  dread  my  sway.'* 

She  spoke  :  the  Bard,  whose  gentle  heart  ne'er  gave 
One  pain  or  trouble  that  he  knew  to  save. 
No  favour'd  nymph  extols  with  partial  lays. 
But  gives  to  each  her  picture  for  her  praise. 

Mute  lies  his  lyre  in  death's  uncheerful  gloom. 
And  Truth  and  Genius  weep  at  Thomson's  tomb. 
Yet  still  the  Muse's  living  sounds  pervade 
Ilcr  ancient  scenes  of  Caledonian  shade. 
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Still  Nature  listens  to  the  tuneful  lay. 
On  Kilcla'^  mountains  and  in  Kinlcrmay. 

Th'  ethereal  hrilllance  of  pnetie  fire, 
The  mighty  hand  that  smites  the  sounding;  lyre. 
Strains  that  on  Fancy's  strongest  pinion  rise, 
(•onceptions  vast,  and  ilioughts  that  grasp  the  skies. 
To  the  rapt  youth  that  nuis'd  on  *  Shakcsjjear's  grave. 
To  Ogiivie  the  nui'^e  of  Pindar  gave. 
tTime,  as  he  sung,  a  moment  ecas'd  to  fly. 
And  lazv  JSlcep  unfolded  lialf  his  eve. 

O  wake,  sweet  hard,  the  Tluhr.n  Ivre  again; 
With  ancient  valour  swell  the  sounding  strain; 
Hail  the  high  trophies  bv  tin  country  won. 
The  wreaths  that  flourish  for  each  valiant  son. 

While  Hardyknute  frowns  red  with  Norway's  gore. 
Faint  her  pale  matrons  weeping  on  the  shore. 
Hark!  the  green  clarion  pouring  floods  of  breath 
Voluminously  loud  ;  high  scorn  of  death 
F.ach  gallant  spirit  elates ;  see  Roihsay's  thane 
^V'^ith  arm  of  mountain  oak  his  firm  bow  strain  ! 
Hark  I   the  string  twangs — the  whizzing  arrow  flies: 
The  fierce  Norse  falls — indignant  falls — and  dies. 

*  See  Mr.O^'ilvIe's  Ode  to  the  C'cnius  of  Shakc«j)ear. 
t  Ode  to  Time.     Ibid.  \  Ode  to  Sleep.     Ibid. 
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O'er  the  dear  urn,  where  glorious  Wallace  *  sleeps. 
True  Valour  bleeds,  and  patriot  Vurtue  weeps. 
Son  of  the  lyre,  what  high  ennobling  strain. 
What  meed  from  thee  shall  generous  Wallace  gain : 
Who  greatly  scorning  an  Usurper's  pride, 
Bar'd  his  brave  breast  for  liberty,  and  died. 

Boast,  Scotland,  boast  thy  sons  of  mighty  name, 
Thine  ancient  chiefs  of  high  heroic  fame. 
Souls  that  to  death  their  country's  foes  oppos'd. 
And  life  in  freedom,  glorious  freedom  clos'd. 

Where,  vet  bewail'd,  Argyle's  warm  ashes  lie. 
Let  music  breathe  her  most  persuasive  sigh. 
To  him,  what  Heaven  to  man  could  give,  it  gave. 
Wise,  generous,  honest,  eloquent  and  brave. 
Genius  and  Valour  for  Argyle  shall  mourn. 
And  his  own  laurels  flourish  round  his  urn. 
O,  may  they  bloom  beneath  a  fav'ring  sky. 
And  in  their  shade  Reproach  and  linvy  die ! 

*  William  Wallace,  who,  after  bravely  defending  his  country 
against  the  arms  of  Edward  I.  was  executed  as  a  rebel  .tliougk 
he  had  taken  no  oath  of  allegiance. 
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7.V  FOUR  ELEGIES, 


La  raison  S9ait  que  c'est  un  songe, 

Mais  clle  en  saislt  Ics  douceurs: 

Elle  a  besom  do  ces  fant6mcs, 

Presquc  tous  les  plaisirs  dcs  hommes 

Ne  sont  que  de  deuces  erreurs.  Gresest. 
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LLIXJV    I. 


Ghildrek  of  Fancy,  whither  arc  ye  fled? 

Where  liave  yc  borne  those  Hoiic-cnUvcn'd  hoiui, 
'J'hat  once  with  myrtle  garlands  hound  niv  head, 

Thai  once  be^tre\v'd  niv  vernal  j)ath  with  flower*  : 

In  von  fair  vale,  where  hloonis  the  becchen  grove, 
Where  winds  the  slow  wave  thro'  the  flowery  j)Iain, 

To  these  fond  arms  you  led  tlic  tyrant.  Love, 
With  Fear  and  Hope  and  Folly  in  his  train. 

My  lyre,  that,  left  at  careless  distance,  hunt; 

Light  on  some  pale  branch  o(  the  osier  shade. 
To  lays  of  amorous  blandishment  you  strung. 

And  o'er  iny  sleep  the  lulling  music  playM. 

*'  Rest,  gentle  youth  !  while  on  the  quivering  breeze 
**.  Slides  to  thine  ear  this  softly  breathing  strain  ; 

*'  Soimds  that  move  smoother  than  the  steps  of  ease, 
**  AjuI  pour  oblivion  in  the  car  of  pain, 
l"  / 
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*'  In  this  fair  vale  eternal  spring  shall  smile, 

*'  And  Time  unenvious  crown  each  roseate  hour ; 

*'  Eternal  jov  shall  every  care  beguile, 

"  Breathe  in  eacli  gale,  and  bloom  in  every  flower. 

"  Tills  silver  stream,  that  down  its  crystal  way 
*'  Frequent  has  led  thy  musing  steps  along, 

"  Shall,  still  the  same,  in  sunny  mazes  play, 
**  And  with  its  murmurs  melodise  thy  song. 

"  Unfading  green  shall  these  fair  groves  adorn  ; 

**  Those  living  meads  immortal  flowers  unfold  ; 
'*  In  rosy  smiles  shall  rise  each  blushing  morn, 

**  And  every  evening  close  in  clouds  of  gold. 

**  The  tender  Loves  that  watch  thy  slumbering  rest, 
'*  And  round  thee  flowers  and  balmy  myrtles  strew, 

*'  Shall  charm,  thro'  all  approaching  life,  thy  breast, 
**  With  joys  for  ever  pure,  for  ever  new. 

'*  The  genial  power  that  speeds  the  golden  dart, 
**  Each  charm  of  tender  passion  shall  inspire ; 

*'  With  fond  affection  fill  the  mutual  heart, 
•*  And  feed  the  flame  of  ever-young  Desire. 

**  Come,  gentle  Loves !  your  myrtle  garlands  bring  ; 

*'  The  smiling  bower  with  cluster'd  roses  spread; 
*'  Come,  gentle  Airs!  with  incense-dropping  wing 

*'  The  breathing  sweets  of  vernal  odour  shed. 
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Hark,  as  the  strains  of  swelling  music  rise, 
•*  I  low  the  notes  vibrate  on  the  fav'ring  gale  ! 
Auspicious  glories  beam  along  the  skies, 
•*  And  powers  unseen  the  happy  nionunUs  hail 


♦•  Kxtatic  hours  !  so  every  distant  day 

**  Like  this  serene  on  downv  wings  shall  move 

«'  Rise  crown'd  with  jovs  that  triumph  o'er  decay 
•*  The  faithful  joys  of  Fancy  and  of  Love." 
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ELEGY  II. 

And  were  they  vain,  those  soothing  lays  ye  sung  ? 

Children  of  Fancy  !  yes,  your  song  was  vain  j 
On  each  soft  air  though  rapt  Attention  hung. 

And  Silence  listen'd  on  the  sleeping  plain. 

The  strains  yet  vibrate  on  mj-  ravish'd  ear. 
And  still  to  smile  the  mimic  beauties  seem. 

Though  now  the  visionary  scenes  appear 
Like  the  faint  traces  of  a  vanish'd  dream. 

Mirror  of  life!   the  glories  thus  depart 

Of  all  that  Youth  and  Love  and  Fancy  frame. 

When  painful  x\nguish  speeds  the  piercing  dart, 
Or  Envy  blasts  the  blooming  flowers  of  Fame. 

Nurse  of  wild  wishes,  and  of  fond  desires. 
The  prophetess  of -Fortune,  false  and  vain. 

To  scenes  nhere  Peace  in  Ruin's  arms  expires 
Fallacious  Hope  deludes  her  hapless  train. 
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CJn,  Syren,  go— thy  charms  on  others  try  ; 

Mv  beaten  bark  at  length  has  reach'tl  the  shore: 
\  ft  on  the  rock  my  ciroppina;  p:;armcnt^  lie  j 

And  let  mc  j^erlsh,  if  I  trust  thee  mure. 

( Onie,  penile  Quiet  !  lonL;;-ncd-.*ctc  1  maid  I 
O  come,  and  Iciid  nie  to  thv  mossy  cell ; 

There  iinrcuarded  in  the  peacLful  shade, 

With  calm  Repose  and  Silence  let  me  dwell. 

Come  haj)j)ier  hours  of  suect  unanxious  rest, 
When  all  the  struggling  pa.s>ions  shall  subside. 

^^  hen  Peace  shall  clasp  me  to  her  jilumv  breast, 
And  'Uiuuih  mv  Nileni  minutes  as  iliey  ujlitic. 

\)\\\  f  bid,  thcju  'goddess  of  ibe  ihoun;iitk-ii>  eye. 
Whom  never  cares  or  passions  discompose, 

O  blest  Insensibility  be  nigh, 

And  with  thv  soolhinc;  band  my  weary  eyelid-  <lo-c. 

riicn  shall  the  cares  of  love  and  ^lory  cease, 

And  all  the  fond  anxieties  of  fame  ; 
Alike  regardless  in  the  arms  of  Peace, 

If  these  extol,  or  those  debase  a  Jiame. 

in  Lyitelton  though  all  the  Mu  es  pniise, 
His  generous  praise  shall  then  dclifjjhl  n 

Xor  the  sweet  magic  of  his  tender  lays 
Shall  touch  the  bosom  whl<  b  ii  charm'd  Ik  lorf . 
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Nor  then,  tho'  Malice,  %vith  insidious  guise 
Of  friendship,  ope  the  unsuspecting  breast; 

i*^or  then,  iho'  Envy  broach  her  blackening  lies. 
Shall  these  deprive  mc  of  a  moment's  rest. 

O  state  to  be  desir"d  .'  when  hostile  rage 

Prevails  in  human  more  than  savage  haunts  j 

When  man  with  man  eternal  war  will  wage. 
And  never  yield  that  mercy  which  he  wants. 

When  dark  Design  invades  the  cheerful  hour. 
And  draws  the  heart  with  social  freedom  warm. 

Its  cares,  its  wishes,  and  its  thoughts  to  pour. 
Smiling  insidious  with  the  hopes  of  harm. 

Vain  man,  to  other's  failings  still  severe. 
Yet  not  one  foible  in  himself  can  find  ; 

Another's  faults  to  Folly's  eye  are  clear. 
Bat  to  her  own  e'en  Wisdom's  self  is  blind. 

O  let  mc  still,  from  these  low  follies  free. 
This  sordid  malice,  and  inglorious  strife. 

Myself  the  subject  of  my  censure  be. 

And  teach  my  heart  to  comment  on  my  life. 

V/iih  thee,  Philosophy,  still  let  me  dwell. 
My  tutor'd  mind  from  vulgar  meanness  save; 

Bring  Peace,  bring  Quiet  to  ray  humble  cell. 
And  bid  them  lay  the  green  turf  on  my  grave. 
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Bright  o'er  the  green  hills  rose  tlie  morning;  rn\-, 
The  wood-lark's  song  resounded  on  tlic  plain  ; 

Fair  Nature  felt  the  warm  emhracc  of  day, 
And  sniil'd  thro'  all  hor  animated  reign. 

When  young  Delight,  of  H"j>c  and  Fancy  horn. 
His  head  on  tufted  wild  thyme  half-reclin'd. 

Caught  the  gay  colours  of  the  orient  morn, 
And  thence  of  life  this  picture  vain  de>ign'd. 

**  O  horn  to  thoughts,  to  pleasures  more  sxihlime 
**Than  beings  of  inferior  nature  prove! 

**  To  triumph  in  the  golden  hours  of  Time, 
**  And  fed  the  charms  of  fancv  and  of  love ! 

**  High-favour'd  man'  for  him  unfolding  fair 
'*  la  orient  light  this  native  landscape  smiles ; 

"  For  him  sweet  Hope  difarms  the  hand  of  care, 
*•  Exalts  his  pleasure?,  and  his  grief  beguiles. 
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**  Blows  not  a  blossom  on  the  breast  of  Spring, 
"  Breathes  not  a  gale  along  the  bending  mead, 

«'  Trills  not  a  songster  of  the  soaring  wing, 
*'  But  fragrance,  health,  and  melody  succeed. 

*'  O  let  ine  still  with  simple  Nature  live, 
"  My  lowlv  field-flowers  on  her  altar  lav, 

•*  Knjoy  the  blessings  that  she  meant  to  give, 
**  And  calmly  waste  my  inoffensive  day  ! 

**  No  titled  name,  no  enAV-teasing  dome, 

♦*  No  glittering  wealth  my  tutor'd  wishes  crave; 

"  So  Health  and  Peace  be  near  my  humble  home, 
**  A  cool  stream  murmur,  and  a  green  tree  wa\e. 

''  So  may  the  sweet  Euterpe  not  disdain 

**  At  Eve's  chaste  hour  her  silver  lyre  to  bring  ; 

*'  The  muse  of  pity  wake  her  soothing  strain, 
**  And  tune  to  sympathy  the  trembling  string. 

**  Thus  glide  the  pensive  moments,  o'er  the  vale 
"  While  floating  shades  of  dusky  night  descend  : 

**  Not  left  untold  the  lover's  tender  tale, 
**  Nor  unenjoy'd  the  heart-enlarging  friend. 

*'  To  love  and  friendship  flow  the  social  bowl ! 

**  To  attic  wit  and  elegance  of  mind  ; 
«*  To  all  the  native  beauties  of  the  soul, 

**  The  simple  charms  of  truth,  and  sense  refiud. 
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"  Then  to  explore  wliatever  ancient  sage 

*•  Studious  from  Nature's  early  volume  drcu-, 

'*  To  chase  swiet  Fiction  ihro'  her  goUlcn  age, 

'♦  And  mark  how  fair  the  sun-Howcr,  Science,  hk \v  ! 

"  Hiply  to  catch  some  spark  of  eastern  fire, 

**  Hesperian  fancy,  or  Aonian  case  ; 
"  Some  mcliinp;  note  from  S.ippiio's  tender  Ivrc, 

*•  Sonic  strain  that  Love  and  Ph'.rhus  taught  to  please. 

"  AMien  waves  the  grey  light  o'lr  the  mountain's  head, 
**  Then  let  me  meet  the  morn's  tirst  beauteous  ray  ; 

"  Carelessly  wander  from  my  svlvan  slied, 

*'  And  catch  the  sued  brcalh  of  ihc  risini:;  d.iv. 

**  Nor  seldom,  loitering  as  1  inusc  aloiig, 

"  Mark  from  what  flower  the  breeze  its  sweetness  bore  ; 
"  Or  listen  to  the  labour-soothing  song 

**  Of  bees  that  range  the  thymv  uplands  o'er. 

*'  Slow  let  me  clinil)  the  mountain's  airy  brow, 
**  The  green  height  gaind,  in  muscful  rapture  !li*, 

"  Sleep  to  the  murmur  of  the  woods  below, 
**  Or  look  on  Nature  with  a  lover's  eye. 

"  Delightful  hours!  O,  thus  for  ever  flow  ; 

**  Ix'd  bv  fair  Fancv  round  the  vaacd  year : 
"  So  shall  my  breast  with  native  raptures  glow, 

"  Nor  feel  one  pang  from  folly,  pride,  or  tear. 
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Firm  be  mv  heart  to  Nature  and  to  Truth, 
"  Nor  vainly  wander  from  their  dictates  sage  : 
So  Joy  shall  triumph  on  the  brows  of  youth, 
"  So  Hope  shall  smooth  the  dreary  paths  of  age.' 
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()}{[  yet,  yc  tlcnr,  tlcliuling  visions  stav  ! 

Fond  hopes,  of  Innocence  and  Fancy  l>orn  ! 
I'or  you  I'll  cast  these  waking  th{»iip;hts  awav, 

For  one  wild  dream  of  life's  r(-niantic  morn. 

Ah!  no:   the  siinsliinc  o'er  each  oi)iert  sprrad 
By  flattering  Hope,  the  flowers  that  blew  so  fair, 

Like  the  gay  gardens  of  Armida  fled, 

And  vanish'd  from  the  powcrfid  rod  of  Care. 

So  the  poor  pilgrim,  who  in  rapturous  thought 
Plans  his  dear  journey  to  I^retto's  shrine. 

Seems  on  his  way  by  guardian  seraphs  brought, 
Sees  aiding  atigols  favour  his  design. 

Ambrosial  blossoms,  such  of  old  as  blew 

By  those  fresh  founts  on  F^len's  happy  plain, 

And  Sharon's  roses  all  his  passage  strew  : 

So  Fancy  dreams ;  but  Fancy's  dreams  arc  vain. 
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A^'asted  and  weaty  on  tlie  mountain's  side. 
His  way  unknown,  the  hapless  pilgrim  lies. 

Or  takes  some  ruthless  robber  for  his  guide. 
And  prone  beneath  his  cruel  sabre  dies. 

Life's  morning-landscape  gilt  witli  orient  light, 
"\Miere  Hope  and  Joy  and  Fancy  hold  their  reign, 

The  grove's  green  wave,  the  blue  stream  sparkling  bright. 
The  blylhe  hours  dancing  round  Hyperion's  wain, 

In  radiant  colours  Youth's  free  hand  pourtrays. 
Then  holds  the  flattering  tablet  to  his  eye  ; 

Kor  thinks  how  soon  the  vernal  grove  decays. 
Nor  sees  the  dark  cloud  gathering  o'er  the  sky. 

Hence  Fancy  conquerd  by  the  dart  of  Pain, 
And  wandering  far  from  her  Platonic  shade. 

Mourns  o'er  the  ruins  of  her  transient  reign, 
Nor  unrepining  sees  her  visions  fade. 

Tiicir  parent  banisli'd,  hence  her  children  fly. 
The  fairv  race  that  fill'd  her  festive  train  ; 

Joy  tears  his  wreath,  and  Hope  inverts  her  eye. 
And  Folly  wonders  that  her  dream  was  vain. 
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Spirits  of  music,  and  yc  powers  of  song. 

That  wak'd  to  painful  melody  the  lyre 

Of  young  Jessides,  when,  in  Sion's  vale 

He  wept  o'er  bleeding  friendship  ;  ve  that  mourn'd. 

While  freedom,  drooping  o'er  Euphrates'  stream. 

Her  pensive  harp  on  the  |)ale  osior  hung, 

Begin  once  more  the  sorrow-soothing  lay. 

Ah  I  where  shall  now  the  Muse  fit  numbers  find? 
What  accents  pure  to  greet  thy  tuneful  shade. 
Sweet  harmonist  ?  'twas  thine,  the  tender  fall 
Of  pity's  plaintive  lay;  for  thee  the  stream 
Of  silver-winding  music  sweeter  play'd. 
And  purer  flow'd  for  thee — all  silent  now 
*  Those  airs  that,  breathing  o'er  the  breast  of  Thamei, 
Led  amuroas  Echo  down  the  long,  long  vale, 
lXli<i;hted  ;  studious  from  thy  sweeicr  strain 
To  melodise  her  own  ;  w  hen  fancy-lorn, 

•  The  water-mukic. 
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She  mourns  in  anguish  o'er  tlie  drooping  breast 

Of  young  Narcissus.     From  their  amber  urns, 

*  Parting  their  green  locks  streaming  in  the  sun. 

The  Naiads  rose  and  smil'd  :  nor  since  the  dav. 

When  first  by  music,  and  by  freedom  led 

From  Grecian  Acidalc  ;  nor  since  the  day. 

When  last  from  Arno's  Aveeping  fount  they  came. 

To  smooth  the  ringlets  of  Sabrina's  hair. 

Heard  they  like  minstrels}^ — fountains  and  shades 

OfTwit'nam,  5iid  of  Windsor  fam'd  in  song! 

Ye  heights  of  Clermont,  and  ye  bowers  of  Ham  ! 

That  heard  the  fine  strain  vibrate  thro'  your  groves. 

Ah  !  where  were  then  your  long-Iov'd  Muses  fled. 

When  Handel  breath 'd  no  more  ? — and  thou,  sweet  Queen. 

That  nightly  wrapt  tliy  ^Milton's  hallow"d  ear 

In  the  soft  ccstacies  of  Lydian  airs  ; 

•^That  since  attun'd  to  Handel's  high-wound  lyre 

The  lav  by  thee  suggested;  could'st  not  thou 

Sooth  with  thy  sweet  song  the  grim  %  fury's  breast  ? 

Cold-hearted,  Death  !  his  wanly-glaring  eye 
Nor  Virtue's  smile  attracts,  nor  Fame's  loud  trump 
Can  pierce  his  iron  ear,  for  ever  barr'd 
To  gentle  sounds  :  the  golden  voice  of  song. 
That  charms  the  gloomy  partner  of  his  birth. 
That  soothes  Despair  and  Pain,  he  hears  no  more, 

'  Rorantesque  Comas  a  Fronte  rcmovit  ad  Aures.  Ovid.  Mci 
t  L'Allegro  and  U  Penseroso,  set  to  Music  by  Mr.  HandeL 
X  See  Milton's  Lycidas. 
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Tlian  rude  winds,  hlust'ring  from  ihc  Cambrian  cliflT'^, 

The  traveller's  feeble  lay.     To  co\iri  fair  fame. 

To  toil  with  slow  steps  up  the  star-crown'd  hill. 

Where  Science,  leaning  on  her  sciiljitur'd  urn, 

Looks  conscious  on  the  secret-working  hand 

Of  Natore  ;  on  the  wings  of  genius  borne. 

To  soar  above  the  beaten  walks  of  life, 

Is,  like  the  paintings  of  an  evening  cloud, 

Tlr  amusement  of  an  hour.     Night,  gloomv  night 

S[)rea(ls  her  black  wings,  and  all  the  vision  d'wt. 

Ere  long,  the  heart,  that  heaves  this  sigh  to  thee. 
Shall  beat  no  more!  ere  long,  on  this  fond  lay 
Which  mourns  at  Handel's  tomb,  insulting  Time 
Shall  strew  his  cankering  rust.    Thy  strain,  perchance, 
Thy  <acred  strain  shall  the  honr  warrior  spare  ; 
For  sounds  like  thine,  at  Natures  early  birth, 
Arous'd  him  slumbering  on  the  dead  profoumi 
Of  dusky  chaos  ;  by  the  golden  han)S 
Of  choral  angels  summon'd  to  his  race  : 
And  sounds  like  thine,  when  Nature  is  no  more, 
Siiall  c;ill  him  weary  from  the  lengthen'd  toils 
Of  twice  ten  thousand  years.     O  would  his  hand 
Ycl  spare  some  portion  of  this  vital  Haine, 
The  trembling  Muse  tint  now  faint  efiorl  makes 
On  young  and  artless  wing,  shotild  bear  thy  praise 
Sublime-,  above  the  mortal  bounds  of  earth. 
With  heavenly  fire  relume  her  feeble  ray, 
A'.u],    taiiglii  by  Seraj^hs,  frame  her  song  for  thee. 

(;  'J 
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I  feel,  I  -feel  the  sacred  impulse hark] 

Wak'd  fiorn  according  lyres  the  sweet  strains  flow 

In  symphony  divine  :   from  air  to  nlr 

The  trembling  numbers  fly  :  swifc  hursts  away 

The  flow  of  joy — now  swells  the  flight  of  praise. 

Springs  the  shrill  trump  aloft ;  the  toiling  chorda 

Melodious  labour  thro'  the  flying  maze  ; 

And  the  deep  base  his  strong  sovind  rolls  away. 

Majestically  sweet Yet,  Handel,  raise. 

Yet  wake  to  higher  strains  thy  sacred  lyre  : 
The  Name  of  ages,  the  Supreme  of  things, 
The  great  Messiah  asks  it  ;  He  whose  hand 
Led  into  form  yon  everlasting  orbs. 
The  harmony  of  Nature — He  whose  hand 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  wilds  of  space  this  beauteous  bail. 
Whose  spirit  breathes  thro'  all  his  smiling  works 
Music  and  love yet,  Handel,  raise  the  strain. 

Hark  !  what  angelic  sounds,  what  voice  divine 
Breathes  thro'  the  ravisht  air  I  my  rapt  ear  feels 
The  harmony  of  Heaven.     Hail  sacred  Choir  ! 
Immortal  Spirits,  hail !  If  haply  those 
That  erst  in  favour'd  Palestine  proclaini'd 
Glory  and  peace:  her  angel-haunted  groves^ 
Her  piny  mountains,  and  her  golden  vales 

Ke-echo'd  peace But,  Oh  !  suspend  the  strain — 

The  swelling  joy  's  too  much  for  mortal  bounds  I 
Tis  transport  even  to  pain. 
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Yei,  hark  !  what  pleasing  sounds  invilc  mine  r.?r 
So  venerably  sweet?  'Tis  Sion's  hite. 
Eeholcl  her  *  hero  !   from  his  valiant  brow 
Looks  Judah's  lion,  on  his  thi;;!i  the  sword 
Of  vanquish'd  Apollonius — The  shrill  iruiiii) 
Thro'  Bcthoron  proclaims  th' approaching  fi^Ui. 
1  see  the  brave  youth  lead  his  liiile  band. 
With  toil  and  hunger  faint  ;  yet  from  his  arm 
The  rapid  Syrian  flics.     Thus  Henry  once, 
The  British  Henry,  with  his  way-worn  troop, 
Subdu'd  the  pride  of  France — Now  louder  blows 
The  martial  clangor  :  lo  Nicanor's  host ! 
With  threat'ning  turrets  crown'd,  slowly  advance 

The  ponderous  elephant-^ 

The  bla/ing  sun,  from  many  a  golden  shield 
lleflected,  gleams  afar.     Judean  chief ! 
How  shall  thy  force,  thy  little  for'-''  ^n.iain 
The  dreadful  shock  I 

fThe  Jiero  comes — 'Tis  boundless  umih  an<l  ^>v.)x 
And  dance  and  triumph  ;  every  labouring  strini:. 
And  voice,  and  breathing  shell  in  concert  strain 
To  swell  the  raptures  of  tumultuous  joy. 

O  mnster  of  the  passions  and  the  soul, 
Serapliic  Handel!  how  shall  words  describe 
'J  hy  music's  countless  graces,  nameless  powers* 

"   Judas  Maccabem. 

I  Choru?  uf  yotitlis,  in  Jiid;««  Maccahru^ 
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When  *  he  of  Gaza,  blind,  and  sunk  in  chains. 
On  female  treachery  looks  greatly  down. 
How  the  breast  burns  indignant !  in  thy  strain. 
When  sweet-voic'd  piety  resigns  to  heaven. 
Glows  not  each  bosom  with  the  flame  of  virtue  ? 

O'er  Jephtha's  votive  maid  when  the  soft  lute 
Sounds  the  slow  symphony  of  funeral  grief. 
What  youthful  breast  but  melts  with  tender  pity? 
What  parent  bleeds  not  with  a  parent's  woe  ? 

O,  longer  than  this  worthless  lay  can  live ! 
While  fame  and  music  sooth  the  human  ear  ; 
Be  this  thy  praise  :  to  lead  the  polish'd  mind 
To  Virtue's  noblest  heights  ;  to  light  the  flame 
Of  British  freedom,  rouse  the  generous  thought. 
Refine  the  passions,  and  exalt  the  soul 
To  love,  to  heaven,  to  harmony  and  thee. 

*  See  the  Oratorio  of  Samson. 
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Where  is  the  man,  who,  jjrodi^al  of  miiul, 

In  one  wide  wish  embraces  human  kind  ? 

All  pride  of  sects,  all  party  zeal  above, 

Whose  Priest  is  Reason,  and  whose  God  is  Love  ; 

"Fair  Nature's  friend,  a  foe  to  fraud  and  art — 

Where  is  the  man,  so  welcome  to  my  heart  ? 

The  sightless  herd  scriiiacinus,  who  piusvjc 
Dull  Folly's  path,  and  do  as  others  do. 
Who  look  with  purblind  prejudice  and  scorn, 
On  different  sects,   in  different  nations  born. 
Let  Us,  my  C'raufurd,  with  compassion  \ie\v. 
Pity  their  pride,  but  shun  llicir  error  too. 

F"rom  Belvidcre's  fair  groves,  and  mountains  green, 
Which  Nature  rais'd,  njoicing  to  be  seen, 
J/n  l;s,  while  raptur'd  on  her  wor'KS  we  •_;../«■. 
^\ntl  tlie  heart  riots  on  hiwirious  praiM  , 
Th'  exi)an(led   thought,  the  boundUws  u  .  ,;i  rtuiu, 
And  let  Jiol  Nature  luoriUize  in  vain. 
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O  sacred  Guide  !  preceptress  more  sublime 
Than  sages  boasting  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time ! 
See  on  each  page  her  beauteous  volume  bear 
The  golden  characters  of  good  and  fair. 
All  human  knowledge  (blush  collegiate  pride  !), 
Flows  from  her  works,  to  none  that  reads  denied. 

Shall  the  dull  inmate  of  pedantic  walls. 
On  whose  old  walk  the  sunbeam  seldom  falls. 
Who  knows  of  nature,  and  of  man  no  more 
Than  fills  some  page  of  antiquated  lore — 
Shall  he,  in  words  and  terms  profoundly  wise. 
The  better  knowledge  of  the  world  despise. 
Think  Wisdom  centcr"d  in  a  false  degree. 
And  scorn  the  scholar  of  Humanity  ? 

Something  of  men  these  sapient  drones  may  know. 
Of  men  that  liv'd  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Such  human  monsters  if  the  world  e'er  knew. 
As  ancient  verse,  and  ancient  story  drew  ! 

If  to  one  object,  system,  scene  confin'd, 
The  sure  effect  is  narrowness  of  mind, 

Twas  thus  St.  Robert,  in  his  lonely  wood. 

Forsook  each  social  dutv to  be  good. 

Thus  Hobbes  on  one  dear  system  fix'd  his  eyes, 

And  prov'd  his  nature  wretched to  be  wise. 

Fach  zealot  thus,  elate  with  ghostly  pride. 
Adores  his  God,  and  hates  the  world  beside. 
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Tho'  form'd  with  powers  to  grasp  this  various  ball. 
Cods  !  to  wiiat  meanness  may  the  spirit  fail  ? 
Powers  that  should  spread  in  Reason's  orient  ray, 
I  low  are  they  darkcn'd,  and  dcbarr'd  the  dav  ! 

When  late,  where  Tajo  rolls  his  ancient  tide, 
lleflecting  clear  the  mountain's  purple  side. 
Thy  genius,  Craufurd,  Britain's  legions  led, 
And  Fear's  chill  cloud  forsook  each  brighluing  head. 
By  nature  brave,  and  generous  as  thou  art, 
Say  did  not  human  follies  vex  thy  lieart  ? 
dow'd  not  thy  breast  indignant,  when  you  saw 
The  dome  of  Murder  consecrate  by  I^iw  ? 
Where  fiends,  connuission'd  with  the  K',^al  rod. 
In  pure  devotion,  burn  the  works  of  God. 

O  change  me,  powers  of  Nature,  if  ye  can, 
Transform  me,  make  me  anv  thing  but  man. 
Yet  why?  This  heart  all  human  kind  forgives. 
While  Gillman  loves  me,  and  while  Craufurd  lives. 
Is  Nature,  all  benevolent,  to  blame 
That  half  her  ofTspiing  are  their  mother's  shame? 
Did  she  ordain  o'er  this  fair  scene  of  things 
The  cruelty  of  priests,  or  pride  of  kings  ? 
Tho'  worlds  lie  murder'd  for  their  wealth  or  fame. 
Is  Nature  all-benevolcnl  to  bkuuc  ? 

O  that  the  world  were  fni[)ti<.d  «>f  its  slaves  ! 
Tluit  all  the  fools  were  gone,  and  .ill  iIk-  knavc^i ' 
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Then  might  we,  Craufurd,  with  delight  embrace, 
In  boundless  love,  the  rest  of  human  race. 
But  let  not  knaves  misanthropy  create, 
Nor  feed  the  gall  of  universal  hate. 
WTierever  Genius,  Truth,  and  Virtue  dwell, 
Polish'd  in  courts,  or  simple  in  a  cell. 
All  views  of  country,  sects,  and  creeds  apart. 
These,  these  I  love,  and  hold  them  to  my  heart. 

Vain  of  our  beauteous  isle,  and  justly  vain. 
For  freedom  here,  and  licalth,  and  plenty  reign. 
We  different  lots  contemptuously  compare. 
And  boast,  like  children,  of  a  fav'ritc's  share. 

Yet  tho'  each  vale  a  deeper  verdure  yields 
Than  Arno's  banks,  or  Andalusia's  fields, 
Tho'  many  a  tree-crown'd  mountain  teems  with  ore, 
Tho'  flocks  innumerous  whiten  every  shore. 
Why  should  we,  thus  with  Nature's  wealth  elate. 
Behold  her  difl"erent  families  with  hate? 
Look  on  her  works — on  every  page  you'll  find 
Inscrib'd  the  doctrine  of  the  social  mind. 

See  countless  worlds  of  insect  being  share 
Th'  uncnvied  regions  of  the  liberal  air  ! 
In  the  same  grove  what  music  void  ©f  strife! 
Heirs  of  one  stream  what  tribes  of  scaly  life! 
See  Earth,  and  Air,  and  Fire,  and  Flood  combine 
Of  general  good  to  aid  the  i^roat  design ! 
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Where  Ancon  drags  o'er  Lincoln's  lurUi  plain. 
Like  a  slow  snake,  his  dirly-wiiulin^  train. 
Where  fogs  elcrniil  blot  the  face  (»f  day. 
And  the  lost  bittern  moans  his  gloomy  way; 
As  well  we  might,  for  unpropitious  skies. 
The  blameless  native  with  his  clime  despise. 
As  him  who  still  the  poonr  lot  partakes 
Of  Biscay's  mountains,  or  Balavia's  lakes. 

Yet  look  once  more  on  Nature's  various  plan! 
Behold,  and  love  her  noblest  creature  man  ! 
She,  never  partial,  on  each  various  zone, 
Ikstow'd  some  portion,  to  the  rest  unknown. 
By  mutual  interest  meaning  thence  to  bind 
In  one  vast  chain  the  commerce  of  mankind. 

Behold,  ye  vain  disturbers  of  an  hour! 
Ye  dupes  of  Faction  !  and  ye  tools  of  Power! 
Poor  rioters  on  Life's  contracted  stage  ! 
Behold,  and  lose  your  littleness  of  rage! 
Throw  Envy,  Folly,  Prtjiulice  behind! 
And  yield  to  Truth  the  empire  of  the  mind. 

InuBortal  Truth !  O  from  thy  radiant  shrine. 
Where  light  created  first  essay'd  to  shine  ; 
Whore  clusi'ring  stars  eternal  beams  display. 
And  gems  ethereal  drink  the  golden  day  ; 
To  chase  this  moral,  clear  this  sensual  night, 
O  shed  one  ray  of  thy  celesli;U  lii^ht! 
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Teach  us,  while  wandering  thro'  this  vale  below 
^Ve  know  but  little,  that  we  little  know. 
One  beam  to  molc-ey'd  Prejudice  convey. 
Let  Pride  perceive  one  mortifying  ray. 
Thy  glass  to  fools,  to  infidels  a})ply, 
And  all  the  dimness  of  the  mental  eye. 

Plac'd  on  this  shore  of  Time's  far-stretching  bourn. 
Vv'ith  leave  to  look  at  Nature  and  return  ; 
While  wave  on  wave  impels  the  human  tide. 
And  ages  sink,  forgotten  as  they  glide  j 
Can  hfe's  short  dutie^s  better  be  discharg'd. 
Than  when  we  leave  it  with  a  mind  enlarg'd  ? 

Judg'd  not  the  old  philosopher  aright, 
AVhen  thus  he  preach'd,  his  pupils  in  his  sight? 
"  It  matters  not,  my  friends,  how  low  or  high 
**  Your  little  walk  of  transient  life  may  lie. 
**  Soon  will  the  reign  of  Hope  and  Fear  be  o'er, 
*'  x\nd  warring  passions  militate  no  more. 
**  And  trust  me,  he  who,  having  once  survev'd 
**  The  good  and  fair  which  Nature's  wisdom  made, 
*'  The  soonest  to  his  former  state  retires, 
"  And  feels  the  peace  of  satisfied  desires, 
**  (Let  others  deem  more  wiselv  if  thty  can), 
•'  1  look  on  him  to  be  the  happiest  man." 

So  thought  the  sacred  Sage,  in  wliom  I  truat. 
Because  1  feci  his  scntiiiicnts  are  just. 
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'Twas  not  in  lustriuns  of  long  counted  venrs 
That  svvell'd  ill'  alternate  reign  of  hopes  [iiu\  fenr-  ; 
Not  in  the  sj)lenclicl  scenes  of  pain  and  strife, 
'ITiat  Wisdom  plac'd  the  dignity  of  life  : 
To  study  Nature  was  the  task  design'd, 
And  learn  from  her  th'  enlargement  of  the  n»intl. 
Learn  from  her  works  whatever  Truth  admires. 
And  sleep  in  death  with  satisfied  desires. 
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Light  heard  his  voice,  aiul,  eii2;er  lo  ohtv. 
From  all  her  orient  foviiitains  hurst  away. 

At  XaUirc's  hirtli,  O!  had  ihe  poucr  divine 
Commanded  thus  the  moral  sun  to  sliine, 
Beaui'd  or.  the  mind  all  Reason's  infliienee  briulu. 
And  the  full  dav  of  intclleftual  light, 
Then  the  free  soul,  on  Truth's  siron;?  pinion  honi, 
Ilud  never  languish'd  in  this  shade  forlorn. 

Yet  thus  imperfect  form'd,  thus  blind  and  vain, 
Doorn'd  hv  Ions;  toil  a  glimpse  of  tnith  lo  gaiii ; 
]^\ond  its  sjilicrc  shall  human  wisdom  go. 
And  boldly  censure  what  it  cannot  know? 
For  what  IKav'n  crave  let  us  the  donor  bless. 
Nor  than  their  merits  rank  our  mercies  less. 
Tis  ours  to  elu-ri>h  wh.u  Ileav'u  deign'd  lo  siv**, 
Aiid  thankful  for  the  gift  of  being  to  live. 
11  'J 
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Progressive  powers,  and  faculties  that  rise 
From  earth's  low  vale,  to  grasj)  the  golden  skies, 
Tho'  distant  far  from  perfect,  good,  or  fair. 
Claim  the  due  thought,  and  ask  the  grateful  care. 

Come,  then,  thou  partner  of  my  life  and  name. 
From  one  dear  source,  whom  Nature  form'd  the  same, 
AUy'd  more  nearly  in  each  nohler  part. 
And  more  the  friend,  than  brother,  of  my  heart  1 
Let  us,  unlike  the  lucid  twins  that  rise 
At  different  times,  and  shine  in  distant  skies. 
With  mutual  eye  this  mental  world  survey, 
^lark  the  slow  rise  of  intellectual  day. 
View  Reason's  source,  if  man  the  source  may  fir.d, 
And  trace  each  science  that  exalts  the  mind. 

'*  Thou  self-appointed  Lord  of  all  below! 
*'  Ambitious  Man,  how  little  dost  thou  know  ? 
**  For  once  let  Fancy's  towering  thoughts  subside; 
'*  Look  on  thy  birth,  and  mortify  thy  pride  ! 
'*  A  plaintive  wretch,  so  blind,  so  helpless  born, 
**  The  brute  aagacious  might  behold  with  scorn. 
**  How  soon,  when  Nature  gives  him  to  the  day, 
*'  In  strength  exulting,  does  he  bound  away  ! 
**  By  instinct  led,  the  fostering  teat  he  finds, 
"  Sports  in  the  ray,  and  shuns  the  searching  winds. 
"  No  grief  he  knows,  he  feels  no  groundless  fear, 
•*  Feeds  without  cries,  and  sleeps  without  a  tear. 
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"  Did  he  but  know  to  reason  and  compare, 
"  See  here  tlie  vassal,  and  the  masler  there, 
"  \\  liat  strange  reflections  must  the  scene  aflord, 
"  That  shew'd  the  weakness  of  liis  puhna;  lord  :" 

Thus  Sophistry  unfolds  her  s(>ecious  plan, 
I'ormd  not  to  humble,  but  depreciate  man. 
L'njust  the  censure,  if  unjust  to  rate 
His  pow'rs  and  merits  from  his  itifant-statr. 
I'or,  ii;rant  tlie  children  of  the  llou'rv  vale 
Hv  instinct  wiser,  and  of  limbs  nu)re  hale, 
W  itli  equal  e\c  their  perfect  slate  explore. 
And  all  ihe  \ain  comparison's  no  more. 

'*  But  why  should  life,  so  ,hort  bv  Heav'n  ord.iin'd, 
'  Be  long  to  thoughtless  infancy  restraiu'd — 
To  tliou-:;hLlcsa  infancy,  or  vainly  s:i2;e, 
-M(Hirn  thrfJU'^h  the  languors  of  dcclinin:'  .i^e  .*" 

O  blind  to  trtilh!   to  Xatnre's  wisdom  blitui ! 
And  all  that  she  direcl.s,  or  Heav'n  design 'd  ! 
Rfljold  her  works  in  cilies  pUiins,  and  grove>. 
All  life  that  vegetates,  and  life  that  movca ! 
Ill  Auc  proportion,  as  eacii  heiiii;  slays 
In  perfecl  life,  it  rises  .md  (!i    ."  -. 

[s  Man  lon;^  iielple^'.'    1  tiroii.;ij  each  lender  itour, 
c  love  parental  watcli  the  hloomin.5  fluw'r! 
By  op'ning  charms,  by  beauties  fresh  display'd. 
And  s\Ycels  unfoldinj];,  sec  th.nt  lo\e  rej  aid! 
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Has  age  Its  pains  ?  For  luxury  it  may — 
The  temp'rate  wear  insensibly  away. 
While  sage  experience,  and  reflection  clear 
Beam  a  gay  sunshine  on  Hfe's  fading  year. 

But  see  from  age,  from  infant  weakness  see. 
That  Man  was  destin'd  for  society ; 
There  from  those  ills  a  safe  retreat  behold. 
Which  young  might  vanquish,  or  afflict  him  old. 

**  That,  in  proportion  as  each  being  stays 
**  In  perfect  life,  it  rises  and  decays — 
*'  Is  Nature's  law — to  forms  alone  confinM, 
**  The  laws  of  matter  act  not  on  the  Mind. 
**  Too  feebly,  sure,  its  faculties  must  grow, 
•'  And  Reason  brings  her  borrow'd  light  too  slow 

O  !  still  ccTisorious  ?  Art  thou  then  possessed 
Of  Reason's  power,  and  docs  she  rule  thy  breast  ? 
Say  what  the  use — had  Providence  assigu'd 
To  infant  years  maturity  of  mind  ? 
That  thy  pert  offspring,  as  tlieir  father  wise. 
Might  scorn  thy  precepts,  and  thy  pow'r  despise  c 
Or  mourn,  with  ill-match'd  faculties  at  strife. 
O'er  limbs  unequal  to  the  task  of  life  ? 
To  feel  more  sensibly  the  woes  that  wait 
On  every  period,  as  on  every  state  ; 
And  slight,  sad  convicts  of  each  painful  truth. 
The  happier  trifles  of  unlhlnklng  youth  ? 
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C'oucliulc  \vc  then  the  progress  of  the  mind 
Ordain'd  hv  wisdom  infinitelv  kind  : 
No  innate  kno\vled;z;c  on  the  soul  imprest, 
No  birlii-rip;ht  instinct  actins;  in  the  breast. 
No  natal  hglit,  no  beams  from  Ileav'n  display'd. 
Dart  thro'  the  darkness  of  the  mental  shade. 
Perceptive  powers  we  hold  from  Heaven's  decree, 
Alike  to  knowledge  as  to  \  irtne  free. 
In  both  a  lib'ral  agency  we  bear, 
The  moral  here,  the  intelleclual  there; 
And  hence  in  both  an  e(ju;il  joy  is  known. 
The  conscious  pleasure  of  aa  act  our  oun. 

When  first  the  trembling  eye  receives  tiic  d.iy, 
External  forms  on  young  perception  play  ; 
External  forms  affect  the  mind  alone, 
Their  dift'rent  pow'rs  and  properiits  unknown. 
See  the  pleas'd  infant  court  the  flauiiui;  brand, 
Eager  to  grasp  the  glory  in  its  hand  ! 
Tile  crvstal  wave  as  eager  to  pervade, 
Stretch  its  fond  arms  to  meet  the  ^nidiiig  shade  I 
When  Memory's  call  the  mimic  words  ob.  . . 
And  wing  the  thought  that  fiiuliers  on  it> 
When  wise  Experience  her  slow  verdict  di.^w  >, 
The  sure  cftect  exploring  in  the  cause, 
In  Nature's  rude,  but  not  unfruitful  wiid» 
llcflectlon  springs,  and  Reason  i"«  her  ^-hild  : 
On  her  fair  stock  the  blotiming  scyon  grows. 
And  brighter  thro'  revolving  seasons  blows. 
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All  beauteous  flow'r !  immortal  shall  thou  shine. 
When  dim  with  age  yon  golden  orbs  decline  j 
Thy  orient  bloom,  unconscious  of  decay. 
Shall  spread  and  flourish  in  eternal  day. 

O!  with  what  art,  my  friend,  what  early  care, 
Should  Wisdom  cultivate  a  plant  so  fair  ! 
How  should  her  eye  the  rip"ning  mind  revise. 
And  blast  the  buds  of  Folly  as  they  rise ! 
How  should  her  hand  with  industry  restrain. 
The  thriving  growth  of  Passion's  fruitful  train, 
Aspiring  weeds,  whose  lofty  arms  would  tow'r 
With  fatal  shade  o'er  Reason's  tender  flow'r. 

From  low  pursuits  the  ductile  mind  to  save, 
Creeds  that  contract,  and  vices  that  enslave ; 
O'er  life's  rough  seas  its  doubtful  course  to  steer, 
Unbroke  by  av'rice,  bigotry,  or  fear ! 
For  this  fair  Science  spreads  her  light  afar. 
And  fills  the  bright  urn  of  her  eastern  star. 
The  liberal  pov.cr  in  no  sequester'd  cells. 
No  moonshine  courts  of  dreaming  schoolmen  dwells 
Distinguish'd  far  her  lonv  temple  stands. 
Where  the  tall  mountain  looks  o'er  distant  lands  j 
All  round  her  throne  the  graceful  arts  appear, 
Tliat  boast  the  empire  of  the  eye  or  ear. 

See  favonr'd  first,  and  nearest  to  the  throne 
By  the  rapt  mieu  of  musing  Silence  known. 
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Fled  from  licrsclf,  the  Po'.v'r  of  Numbers  i>l.ic"il. 
Her  wild  thoughts  watchd  hy  Harmony  and  Taste. 

There  (hut  at  distance  never  meant  to  vie) 
The  full-form'd  image  glancing  on  her  eye. 
See  lively  Painting  !  On  her  various  Cice 
Quick-gliding  forms  a  moment  fmd  a  place  ; 
She  looks,  she  acts  the  character  she  nivci, 
And  a  new  feature  in  each  feature  lives. 

See  attic  ease  in  Sculpture's  gnicci'iil  air, 
Half  loose  her  robe,  and  half  unbound  her  hair 
To  life,  to  life,  she  smiling  seems  to  call. 
And  down  her  fair  hands  negligently  fall. 

Last,  but  not  meanest,  of  the  glorious  choir. 
See  Music,  libi'ning  to  an  aiit;..rs  1\  re. 

Simplicitv,  their  beauteous  iiandmaid,  drest 
By  Nature,  bears  a  ficld-flowcr  on  her  breast. 

O  Arts  divine!  O  magic  Powers  that  move 
The  springs  of  truth,  enlarging  truth,  and  love  ! 
Lost  in  their  charms  each  mean  aiiachnjcnt  ends. 

And  Taste  and  Knowlnljic  thus  arc-  \'irUi  "i  friend?. 


Thus  Nature  deigns  to  symjAitm/e  wiui 
And  lead*  the  moral  beautv  lo  the  heart  j 
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There,  only  thei^^  that  strong  attraction  lies, 
AVhich  wakes  the  soul,  and  bids  her  graces  rise  ; 
Lives  in  those  powers  of  harmony  that  bind 
Congenial  hearts,  and  stretch  from  mind  to  mind  : 
Glow'd  in  that  warmth,  that,  social  kindness  gave, 
"Which  once — the  rest  is  silence  and  the  grave. 

O  tears,  that  warm  from  wounded  Friendship  flow 
O  thoughts  that  wake  to  monuments  of  woe! 
Reflection  keen,  that*-points  the  painful  dart;     . 
!Mem'ry,  that  speeds  its  passage  to  the  heart ; 
Sad  monitors,  your  cruel  power  suspend. 
And  hide,  for  ever  hide,  the  buried  friend  : 
— In  vain — contest  I  see  my  Craufurd  stand. 
And  the  pen  falls — falls  from  my  trembling  hand. 
E'en  Death's  dim  shadow  seeks  to  hide,  in  vain. 
That  lib'ral  aspect,  and  that  smile  humane  ; 
E'en  Death's  dim  shadow  wears  a  languid  light. 
And  his  eye  beams  thro'  everlasting  night. 

Till  the  last  sigh  of  Genius  shall  expire. 
His  keen  eye  faded,  and  extinct  his  i\\e, 
'Till  Time,  in  league  with  Envy  and  with  Death, 
Blast  the  skill'd  hand,  and  stop  the  tuneful  breath, 
My  Craufurd  still  shall  claim  the  mournful  song, 
So  lung  rcnicmbcfd.  and  bewail'd  so  long. 
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TPIE    RIVER    EDEN. 


WRITTEN   IX    I7J9. 

Dklightful  I-3(len  I  iKiront  siream. 

Yet  shall  the  maids  of  Memory  say, 
(When,  led  bv  Fancvs  fairy  dream, 

My  young  steps  trac'd  thy  winding  way 
How  oft  along  thy  mazy  shore. 
That  many  a  gloomy  alder  hore, 

In  pensive  thought  their  Poet  stray'd; 
Or,  careless  thrown  thv  hank  hcsiile, 
liehtld  thv  dimplv  waters  gli<le, 

iJright  thro'  the  trembling  shade. 

Vli  shall  th?y  p.iint  those  scenes  again. 
Where  once  wiih  infant-joy  lie  play'd. 

And  bending  o''T  thy  li(|uid  plain, 
The  azure  worlds  below  surxev'd  : 
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Led  bv  the  rosy-handed  Hours, 

^^'hen  Time  trip'd  o'er  that  bank  of  flowers^ 

Which  in  thy  chrystal  bosom  smil'd : 
Tho'  old  the  God,  yet  Hght  and  gay. 
He  flung  his  glass,  his  scythe  away. 

And  seem'd  himself  a  child. 

Tlie  poplar  tall,  that  waving  near 

Would  whisper  to  thy  murmurs  free ; 
Yet  rustling  seems  to  soothe  mine  ear. 

And  trembles  when  I  sigh  for  thee. 
Yet  seated  on  thy  shelving  brim. 
Can  Fancy  see  the  Naiads  trim 

Burnish  their  green  locks  in  the  sua  ; 
Or  at  the  last  lone  hour  of  day. 
To  chase  the  lightly  glancing  fay. 

In  airy  circles  run^ 

But,  Fancy,  can  thy  mimic  power 

Again  those  happy  moments  bring  ? 
Can'st  thou  restore  that  golden  hour, 

When  young  Joy  wav'd  his  laughing  wing? 
Vrhen  first  in  Eden's  rosy  vale, 
]My  full  heart  pour'd  the  lover's  tale. 

The  vow  sincere,  devoid  of  guile  ! 
AVhile  Delia  in  her  panting  breast. 
With  sighs,  the  tender  thou'.iht  supprcst^ 

And  look'd  as  angels  smik. 
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O  Gotldess  of  the  crv^tal  how. 

That  dwcU'st  the  golcKii  meads  among; 
Whose  streams  still  fair  in  lueinorv  How, 

Whose  murmurs  melodise  my  song! 
Oh  !  yet  those  gleams  of  joy  display. 
Which  bright'ning  glow'd  in  Fancy's  ray. 

When,  near  thy  lucid  urn  reclin'd. 
The  dryad,  Nature,  bar'd  her  breast. 
And  left,  in  naked  charms  imprest. 

Her  image  on  my  mind. 

In  vain the  maids  of  Memory  fair 

No  more  in  golden  visions  play; 
No  friendship  smoothes  the  brow  of  Care, 

No  Delia's  smile  approves  my  lay. 
Yet,  love  and  friendship  lost  to  me, 
"Tis  yet  some  joy  to  think  of  thee. 

And  in  thy  breast  this  moral  find; 
That  life,  tho'  stain'd  with  Sorrow's  showers. 
Shall  flow  serene,  while  \'irtuc  pours 

Her  simshine  on  the  mind. 
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TO  MISS  CRACROFT. 
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While  vet  my  poplar  yields  a  doubtful  shade. 
Its  last  leaves  trembling  to  the  Zeph\T's  sigh ; 

On  this  fair  plain  ere  every  verdure  fade. 
Or  the  last  smiles  of  golden  Autumn  die  ; 

"\\'ilt  thou,  my  Xancy,  at  this  pensive  hour. 
O'er  Nature's  ruin  hear  they  friend  complain  ; 

A^'hile  his  heart  labours  with  th'  inspiring  power. 
And  from  his  pen  spontaneous  flows  the  strain  ? 

Thy  gentle  breast  shall  melt  with  kindred  sighs. 
Yet  haply  grieving  o'er  a  Parent's  bier ; 

Poets  are  Nature's  children  ;  when  ^he  dies. 
Affection  mourns,  and  Duty  drops  a  tear. 

Whv  are  ve  silent,  brethren  of  the  grove. 
Fond  Philomel,  thy  many-chorded  lyre 

So  sweetly  tun'd  to  tenderness  and  love. 
Shall  love  no  more,  or  tend'-:riiess  insj  ire? 
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O  mix  once  more  thy  gentle  lays  with  mine ; 

For  well  our  passions,  well  our  notes  agree  : 
An  absent  love,  sweet  bird,  may  soften  thine  ; 

An  absent  love  demands  a  tear  from  me. 

Yet,  ere  vc  slumber,  songsters  of  ihe  skv. 

Thro'  the  long  night  of  winter  wild  and  drear  : 
O  let  us  tune,  ere  Love  and  Fancy  die. 

One  tender  farewell  to  the  fading  year. 

Farewell  ve  wild  hills,  scattcr'd  o'er  with  spring! 

Sweet  solitudes,  where  Flora  smild  imsctn  ! 
Farewell  each  breeze  of  baliuy-burthen'd  wing! 

Tile  violet's  blue  bank,  and  the  tall  wood  urecn  ! 

Ye  tuneful  groves  of  Bclvidere,  adieu! 

Kind  shades  that  whisper  o'er  my  Craufiirds  rest ! 
From  courts,  from  senates  and  from  camps  to  you, 

Wiien  Fancy  leads  him,  no  inglorious  guest. 

Dear  shadec  adieu!  where  late  ibe  moral  Muse, 
Led  by  the  dryad.  Silence,  oft  reclin'd, 

Taught  Meanness  to  extend  hor  little  views. 
And  look  on  Nature  to  eidarge  her  mind. 

Farewell  the  walk  along  the  woodland-^ale ! 

Flower-feeding  rills  in  murmurs  drawn  away  ! 
Farewell  the  sweet  breath  of  the  early  gale  ! 

And  the  dear  glories  of  the  closing  d.iy ! 
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The  nameless  charms  of  high,  poetic  thought. 

That  Spring's  green  hours  to  Fancy's  children  bore ; 

The  words  divine,  Imagination  wrote 

On  Slumber's  light  leaf  by  the  murmuring  shore — 

All,  all  adieu  !  From  Autumn's  sober  power 

Fly  the  dear  dreams  of  Spring's  delightful  reign  ; 

Gay  Summer  strips  her  rosy-mantled  bower. 
And  rude  winds  waste  the  glories  of  her  train. 

Yet  Autumn  yields  her  joys  of  humbler  kind  ; 

Sad  o'er  her  golden  ruins  as  we  stray. 
Sweet  Melancholy  soothes  the  musing  mind. 

And  Nature  charms,  delightful  in  decay. 

All-bounteous  power,  whom  happy  worlds  adore  ! 

With  every  scene  some  grateful  change  she  brings— 
In  Winter's  wild  snows.  Autumn's  golden  store. 

In  glowing  Summers  and  in  blooming  Springs ! 

O  most  belov'd  !  the  fairest  and  the  best 
Of  all  her  works !  may  still  thy  lover  find 

Fair  Nature's  frankness  in  thy  gentle  breast ; 
Like  her  be  various,  but  like  her  be  kind. 

Then,  when  the  spring  of  smiling  youth  is  o'er  j 
When  Summer's  glories  yield  to  Autumn's  sway  3 

When  golden  Autumn  sinks  in  Winter  hoar. 
And  life  declining  yield?  its  last  weak  ray  ; 
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In  thy  lov'd  arms  my  fainting  age  shall  close. 
On  thee  my  fond  eye  bend  its  trembling  light : 

Remcmb' ranee  swcei  bhall  soothe  mv  last  repose. 
And  my  soul  bless  ihce  in  eternal  night. 
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TO  MISS  CRACROFT. 
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Whe>j  pale  beneath  the  frowning  sharlc  of  death. 
No  soothing  voice  of  love,  or  friendship  nigh. 

While  strong  convulsions  seiy/d  the  lab'ring  breath. 
And  life  suspended  left  each  vacant  e\'e  ; 

Where,  in  that  moment,  fled  th'  immortal  mind  ? 

To  what  new  region  did  the  spirit  stray  ? 
Found  it  some  bosom  hospitably  kind, 

Some  breast  that  took  the  wanderer  in  its  way  ? 

To  thee,  my  Nancy,  in  that  deathful  hour. 
To  thy  dear  bosom  it  once  more  return'd  j 

And  wrapt  in  Hackthorn's  solitary  bower. 
The  ruins  of  its  former  mansion  mourn'd. 

But,  didst  thou,  kind  and  gentle  as  thou  art. 
O'er  thy  pale  lover  shed  the  generous  tear  ? 

trom  those  sweet  eyes  did  Pity's  softness  start. 
When  Fancy  laid  him  on  the  lowly  bier  ? 

Didst  thou  to  Heaven  address  the  forceful  prayer. 
Fold  thy  fair  hands,  and  raise  the  mournful  eye. 

Implore  each  power  benevolent  to  spare, 
And  call  down  pity  from  the  ^f)lden  sky  ? 
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O  born  at  once  to  bless  me  and  to  save. 

Exalt  my  life,  and  dignify  my  lay! 
Tliou  too  slialt  triumph  o'er  llie  mouUierinp;  grave, 

AikI  on  thy  brow  shall  bloom  the  deathless  bay. 

Dear  shades  of  genius  !  heirs  of  endless  fame! 

That  in  vour  laureate  crou'ns  the  myrtle  wove, 
Snaich'd  from  oblivion  Beauty's  sacred  name, 

And  grew  immortal  in  the  arms  of  Ivove! 

O  may  we  meet  you  in  some  happier  clime. 

Some  snfer  vale  beneath  a  genial  si;y ; 
Whence  nil  the  woes  that  load  the  wing  of  time. 

Disease,  and  death,  and  fear,  and  frailty  flv  ' 
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TO  MISS  CRACROFT. 


THE 

COMPLAINT  OF  KER  RING-DOVE. 

1759. 

Far  from  the  smiles  of  blue  hesperlan  skies. 

Far  from  those  vales,  where  flowery  pleasures  dwell, 

(Dear  scenes  of  freedom  lost  to  these  sad  eves!) 
How  hard  to  languish  in  this  lonely  ceil  I 

"When  genial  gales  relume  the  fires  of  love. 

When  laughing  Spring  leads  round  the  jocund  year; 

Ah  !  view  with  pity,  gentle  maid,  your  dove. 
From  every  heart-felt  joy  secluded  here ! 

To  me  no  more  the  laughing  Spring  looks  gay ; 

Nor  annual  loves  relume  mv  languid  breast; 
Time  slowly  drags  the  long,  dclightless  day. 

Thro'  one  dull  scene  of  solitary  rest. 

Ah  !  what  avails  that  dreaming  Fancy  roves 
Thro'  the  wild  beauties  of  her  native  reign ! 

Breathes  in  green  fields,  and  feeds  in  freshening  groves. 
To  wake  to  anguish  in  this  hopeless  chain? 
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Tho'  fondly  sooth'd  with  Pity's  tentlercst  care, 

Tho'  still  by  Nancy's  gentle  hand  carcst. 
For  tho  free  forest,  and  the  houndless  air. 

The  rebel.  Nature,  murmurs  in  my  breast. 

All  let  not  Nature,  Nancv,  plead  in  vain  ! 

For  kindness  sure  should  ^race  a  form  so  (air : 
Restore  me  to  my  native  wilds  again. 

To  the  free  forest,  and  the  boundless  air. 
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On  thy  fair  morn,  O  hope-inspiring  May! 

The  sweetest  twins  that  ever  Nature  bore. 

Where  Hackthorn's  vale  her  field-flower-garland  wore. 
Young  Love  and  Fancy  met  the  genial  day. 
And,  all  as  on  the  thvme-green  bank  I  lay, 

A  nymph  of  gentlest  mien  their  train  before. 

Came  with  a  smile ;  and  Swain,  she  cried,  no  more 
To  pensive  sorrow  tune  thy  hopeless  lay. 

Friends  of  thv  heart,  see  Love  and  Fancy  bring 
Each  joy  that  youth's  enchanted  bosom  warms  ! 

Delight  that  rifles  all  the  fragrant  spring ! 
Fair-handed  Hope,  that  paints  unfading  charms  ! 

And  dove-like  Faith,  that  waves  her  silver  wing. — 
These,  Swain,  are  thine  j  for  Nancy  meets  thy  arms. 
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TO  MISS  CRACROFT, 


WRAPPED   ROUXD 


A  NOSEGAY  OF  VIOLETS 


170-1. 

Dear  object  of  my  late  and  early  praynr! 

Source  of  my  jov  !  and  solace  of  iDy  care  ! 

Whose  gentle  friendship  such  a  charm  can  give. 

As  makes  me  wish,  and  tills  mc  how  to  live. 

To  thee  the  Mu>e  with  graiefid  hand  wotild  hring 

These  first  fair  children  of  the  doubtful  Sj)ring. 

O  may  thcv,  fearless  of  a  varying  sky, 

Bloom  on  thy  breast,  and  ^mlle  l)cncalh  thine  c\c' 

In  fairer  lights  their  vivid  blue  display, 

And  sweeter  breathe  thcii  Unit  livi-s  away' 
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TO  MISS  CRACROFT. 


ON  THE 

MORAL   REFLECTIONS 

CONTAINED    IN    HER   ANSWER    TO    THE    ABOVE 
VERSES. 

1761. 

Sweet  moralist !  whose  moving  truths  impart 
At  once  deHght  and  anguish  to  my  heart ! 
Tho'  human  joys  their  short-Uv'd  sweets  exhale 
Like  the  wan  beauties  of  the  wasted  vale ; 
Yet  tmst  the  Muse,  fair  friendship's  flower  shall  last. 
When  life's  short  sunshine,  like  its  storms  is  past ; 
Bloom  in  the  fields  of  some  ambrosial  shore. 
Where  Time,  and  Death,  and  Sickness  are  no  more. 
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WRITTEN   IN 

A  COLLECTION  OF  MAPS. 


>  17(35. 

Realms  of  this  globe,  that  ever-circling  run. 

And  rise  alternate  to  embrace  the  sun  ; 

Shall  I  with  envy  at  my  lot  repine. 

Because  I  boast  so  small  a  portion  mine  ? 

If  e'er  in  thought  of  Andahisia's  vinc>, 

Golconda's  jewels,  or  Potosis  mines  ; 

In  these,  or  those,  if  vaniiv  forgcit 

The  humbler  blessings  of  mv  liiilc  lot  ; 

Then  may  the  stream  that  nuirmurs  near  my  tl<K>f, 

The  waving  grove  that  loves  its  mazy  shore, 

Withhold  each  soothing  plciusure  liiai  liicy  ga\c. 

No  longer  murmur,  and  no  longer  \va\r! 
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THEODOSIUS  TO  CONST ANTIA. 


1760. 

Let  others  seek  the  lying  aids  of  art. 
And  bribe  the  passions  to  betray  the  heart ; 
Truth,  sacred  Truth,  and  Faith  unskill'd  to  feign, 
Fill  my  fond  breast,  and  prompt  my  artless  strain. 

Say,  did  thy  lover,  in  some  happier  hour. 
Each  ardent  thought,  in  wild  profusion  pour? 
With  eager  fondness  on  thy  beauty  gaze. 
And  talk  with  all  the  ecstasy  of  praise? 
The  heart  sincere  its  pleasing  tumult  prov'd  ; 
All,  all  declar'd  that  Theodosius  lov'd. 

Let  raptur'd  Fancy  on  that  moment  dwell. 
When  thy  dear  vows  in  trembling  accents  fell; 
When  Love  acknowledg'd  wak'd  the  tender  sigh^ 
Sweird  thy  full  breast,  and  fiU'd  thy  meltmg  eye, 

O !  blest  for  ever  be  th'  auspicious  day. 
Dance  all  its  hours  in  pleasure's  golden  ray! 
Pale  sorrow's  gloom  from  every  eye  depart  I 
And  laughing  Joy  glide  lightly  thro'  the  heart! 
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Let  village-maids  their  festive  brows  adorn, 
And  with  fresh  garlantls  meet  the  smiling  mom ; 
Each  happy  swain,  by  faithful  Love  rcpiil, 
Pour  his  warm  vows,  and  court  his  village  maid. 

Yet  shall  the  scene  to  ravish'd  mcnjory  rise  j 
Constantia  present  yet  shall  meet  these  eyes; 
On  her  fair  arm  her  beauteous  head  redind. 
Her  locks  flung  careless  to  the  sportful  wind. 
While  Love,  and  Fear,  contending  in  her  face. 
Flush  every  rose,  and  heighten  every  grace. 

O,  never,  while  of  life  and  hope  possi-st, 
May  this  dear  image  quit  my  faithful  breast  I 
The  painful  hours  of  absence  to  beguile. 
May  thus  Constantia  look,  Constantia  smile  I 
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ELEGY. 


1700. 

The  eye  of  Nature  never  rests  from  care ; 

She  guards  her  children  with  a  parent's  love ; 
And  not  a  mischief  reigns  in  earth  or  air. 

But  time  destroys,  or  remedies  remove. 

In  vain  no  ill  shall  haunt  the  walks  of  life. 
No  vice  in  vain  the  human  heart  deprave. 

The  pois'nous  flower,  the  tempest's  raging  strife 
From  greater  pain,  from  greater  ruin  save. 

Lavinia,  form'd  with  every  powerful  grace. 

With  all  that  lights  the  flame  of  young  desire  j. 

Pure  ease  of  wit,  and  elegance  of  face, 
A  soul  all  fancy,  and  an  eye  all  fire. 

Lavinia ! — Peace,  my  busy,  fluttering  breast ! 

Nor  fear  to  languish  in  thy  former  pain : 
At  length  she  yields — she  yields  the  needful  rest ; 

And  frees  her  lover  from  his  galling  chain. 

The  golden  star,  that  leads  the  radiant  morn, 
Looks  not  so  fair,  fresh-rising  from  the  main  ; 

But  her  bent  eye-brow  bears  forbidding  scorn, — 
But  Pride's  fell  furies  every  heart-string  straiu. 


Lavinia,  thanks  to  thy  ungentle  mind  ; 

I  now  behold  ihec  with  indifTercnt  eves  ; 
And  Reason  dare«:,  tho'  Love  as  Dratli  be  blind. 

Thy  gay,  thy  worthless  being  to  despise. 

Beauty  may  charm  without  one  inward  ^racc. 
And  fair  proportions  win  th»-  captive  h.earti 

But  let  rank  pride  the  pleasing:;  form  «KI)a!»e, 
And  Lo\e  disgusted  brtaks  liis.rrin  -  d.irt. 

The  vouth  that  once  the  scwiptur'd  iiMUjih  adniir'tl, 
Had  lo>;ktl  with  scornful  Uuighferon  her  charmt*. 

If  the  vain  form,  with  recent  life  inspird. 
Hid  turnd  disdainful  from  his  offer'd  arms. 

Go,  thou'ijhtlcss  maid!  of  transient  beauty  vain, 
1^'ced  the  high  thought,  the  towcrinc;  hope  extend  ; 

Still  may'st  thou  dream  of  splendor  in  thy  train. 
And  smile  superb,  while  love  and  flatten  bend. 

For  me,  sweet  peace  shall  soothe  my  troubled  miad, 
And  easy  slumbers  close  my  weary  eyes  ; 

Since  Reason  dares,  tho*  Love  as  IX'aih  be  bliad. 
Thy  gay,  thy  worthless  being  lo  despise. 
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INSCRIPTION 

ON 

THE  DOOR  OF  A  STUDY. 

O  THOU  that  sbalt  presume  to  tread 
This  mansion  of  the  mighty  dead, 
Come  with  the  free,  untainted  mind  ; 
The  nurse,  the  pedant  leave  behind  ; 
And  all  that  superstition,  fraught 
With  folly's  lore,  thy  youth  has  taught — 
Each  thought  that  reason  can't  retain,— 
Leave  it,  and  learn  to  think  again. 
Yet,  while  thv  studious  eyes  explore. 
And  range  these  various  volumes  o'er. 
Trust  blindly  to  no  fav'rite  pen. 
Remembering  authors  are  but  men. 
Has  fair  Philosophy  thy  love? 
Away !  she  lives  in  yonder  grove. 
If  the  sweet  Muse  thy  pleasure  gives ; — 
With  her  in  yonder  grove  she  lives  : 
And  if  Religion  claims  thy  care; 
Religion,  fled  from  books,  is  there. 
For  first  from  Nature's  works  we  drew 
Our  knowledge,  and  our  virtue  too. 
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TO 

LORD  GRANBY. 

In  spite  of  all  the  rusty  fools 
That  clean  old  nonsense  in  the  schools  j 
Nature,  a  mistress  never  coy, 
Has  wrote  on  all  her  works — Ijijov. 
Shall  we,  then,  stane,  like  (Jiilton's  wife. 
And  die  to  save  a  makeweight's  litl-  ? 
No,  friend  of  Nature,  you  disdain 
So  fair  a  hand  shou'd  work  in  vain. 

But,  good  my  Lord,  make  her  your  guide. 
And  -err  not  on  the  other  side  : 
Like  her,  in  all  you  deign  to  do. 
Be  liberal,  but  be  sj)aring  too. 

When  sly  Sir  Toby,  ni-hl  hv  night, 
With  his  dear  bags  regales  his  sight ; 
And  conscience,  reason,  pity  sleej), 
Tho'  virtue  pine,  tho'  merit  weep  ; 
I  see  the  keen  reproaches  fly 
Indignant  from  your  honest  eye  ; 
Kach  bounteous  wish  glows  unconfin'd. 
And  vour  breast  labours  to  Ik;  kiud. 
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At  this  warm  hour,  my  Lord,  beware 
The  servile  Flatterer's  specious  snare. 
The  fawning  Sycophant,  whose  art 
Marks  the  kind  motions  of  the  heart ; 
Each  idle,  each  insidious  knave. 
That  acts  the  graceful,  wise,  or  brave. 

With  festive  board,  and  social  eye. 
You've  seen  old  Hospitality  ; 
^Mounted  astride  the  moss-grown  wall, 
The  genius  of  the  ancient  hall. 
So  reverend,  with  such  courtly  glee. 
He  serv'd  your  noble  ancestry  ; 
And  turn'd  the  hinge  of  many  a  gate. 
For  Russel,  Ro^^.s,  Plantagenet. 
No  lying  j)orter  levied  there. 
His  dues  on  all  imported  ware  j 
There,  rang'd  in  rows,  no  liveried  train 
E'er  begg'd  their  master's  beef  again  j 
Ko  Flatterer's  planetary  face 
Plied  for  a  bottle,  or  a  place. 
Toad-eating  France,  and  fiddling  Rome 
Kept  their  lean  rascals  starv'd  at  home. 

**  Thrice  happy  days !" 

In  this,  'tis  truf*, 
Old  limes  were  Icller  than  the  new  ; 
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Yet  some  egregious  faults  you'll  see 

In  ancient  Hospitality. 

Sl'c  mollcy  crowds,  hi>»  roof  beneath, 

Put  poor  Society  to  death  ! 

Priests,  knights  and  'ijquircs  debating  wild. 

On  thoincs  unworthy  of  a  child  ; 

'Till  the  strange  compliment  commences. 

To  praise  their  host,  and  lose  their  senses. 

Go  then,  my  Lord  !  keep  open  hall ; 
Proclaim  your  table  free  for  all  ; 
Go,  sacrifice  your  time,  your  wealth. 
Your  patience,  liberty,  and  health. 
To  such  a  thought-renouncing  crew. 
Such  foes  to  care         e'en  care  for  you. 

*'  Ilcav'ns  !  and  arc  these  the  plague^  ;'- 

"  Around  the  hospitable  gate? 

•'  Let  tenfold  iron  bolt  my  door, 

••  And  the  gaunt  mastiff  growl  before  j 

**  There,  not  one  humati  creature  nigh, 

*'  Save,  dear  Sir  Toby,  you  and  I, 

"  In  cynic  silence  let  us  dwell ; 

**  Ye  plagues  of  social  life,  farewel!" 

Displeases  this  ?  The  modern  way. 

Perhaps,  may  please a  public  day. 

Vol.  I.    '  K 
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*'  A  public  dav  !  detested  name! 

*'  The  farce  of  friendship  and  the  shame. 

**  Did  ever  social  freedom  come 

*'  Within  the  pale  of  drawing-room  ? 

**  See  pictur'd  round  the  formal  crowd! 

*'  How  nice,  how  just  each  attitude  ! 

**  My  Lord  approaches — what  surprise! 

**  The  pictures  speak,  the  pictures  rise ! 

*'  Thrice  ten  times  told  the  same  salute, 

*'  Once  more  the  mimic  forms  are  mute. 

*'  Mean  while  the  envious  rows  between, 

**  Distrust  and  Scandal  walk  unseen  j 

*'  Their  poisons  silently  infuse, 

*'  'Till  these  suspect,  and  those  abuse. 

**  Far,  far  from  theje,  in  some  lone  shade, 
**  Let  me,  in  easy  silence  laid, 
'*  Where  never  fools,  or  slaves  intrude, 
"  Enjoy  the  sweets  of  solitude!" 

What  ]  qviit  the  commerce  of  mankind ! 
Leave  virtue,  fame,  and  worth  behind  ! 
Who  fly  to  solitary  rest. 
Are  Reason's  savages  at  best. 

Tho'  human  life's  extensive  field 
Wild  weeds,  and  vexing  brambles  yield  j 
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Bt'hold  her  smiling  vallics  In'or 
Mellifluous  fruits,  and  flowrets  fair ! 

The  crowds  of  folly  vou  despise 

Associate  with  the  good  and  wise  ; 
For  virtue,  rit;htlv  understood, 
Is  to  htr  wise,  niul  to  l)c*  Ciod. 
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MONODY. 


1759. 


Ah  scenes  belov'd !  ah  conscious  shades. 

That  wave  these  parent-vales  along ! 
Ye  bowers  where  Fancy  met  the  tuneful  maids. 

Ye  mountains  vocal  with  my  Doric  song. 
Teach  your  wild  echoes  to  complain 
In  sighs  of  solemn  woe,  in  broken  sounds  of  pain. 

For  her  I  mourn. 
Now  the  cold  tenant  of  the  thoughtless  urn— 

For  her  bewail  these  strains  of  woe. 

For  her  these  filial  sorrows  flow. 
Source  of  my  life,  that  led  my  tender  j^ears. 

With  all  a  parent's  pious  fears. 
That  nurs'd  my  infant  thought,  and  taught  my  mind  to 
grow. 

Careful,  she  markM  each  dangerous  way. 
Where  youth's  unwary  footsteps  stray : 

She  taught  the  struggling  passions  to  subside; 
Where  sacred  truth,  and  reason  guide, 

In  virtue's  glorious  path  to  seek  the  realms  of  day. 
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Liiuientod  goodness  !  yrl  I  see 
Tlie  fond  affections  meltinp;  in  her  eye : 
She  bends  its  tearful  orb  on  nir. 
And  heaves  the  tender  siG;h  : 
As  thoughtful,  she  llic  toils  surveys. 
That  crowd  in  life's  perplexing  maze. 
And  for  her  children  feels  acnin 
All,  all  that  love  can  fear,  and  all  that  fear  can  feign. 

O  best  of  parents !  let  mc  pour 
My  sorrows  o'er  thy  silent  bed  ; 

There  early  strew  the  vernal  flower. 
The  parting  tear  at  evening  shed 

Alas  !  arc  these  the  onlv  meed 

Of  each  kind  thought,  each  virttious  deed. 
These  fruitless  offerings  that  embalm  the  dead  ? 

Then,  fairy-featur'd  Hope,  forlxjar 

No  more  thy  fond  illusions  spread  : 
Thv  shadowy  scenes  dissolv'd  in  air. 
Thy  visionary  prospects  fled  ; 
"With  her  they  fled,  at  wiiose  lamented  shrine 

Love,  gra;itude,  and  duly  mini;ied  tears, 
Condemn'd  each  filial  oflicc  to  resign. 

Nor  hcJpeful  more  to  soothe  her  long-declining  yeart. 
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TO  MRS.  *«***♦, 
INT  ti-:ar.s  for  the  death  of  a  friend. 

17G2. 

So  feeble  Nature  weeps  o'er  friendship's  grave. 
And  mourns  the  rigour  of  that  law  she  gave  : 
Yet,  why  not  weep  ?  When  in  that  grave  expire 
All  Pembroke's  elegance,  all  Waldegrave's  fire. 
No  more  those  eyes  in  soft  effulgence  move. 
No  more  that  bosom  feels  the  spark  of  love. 
O'er  those  pale  cheeks  the  drooping  graces  mourn. 
And  Fancy  tears  her  wild  wreath  o'er  that  urn. 
There  Hope  at  Heaven  once  cast  a  doubtful  eye. 
Content  repin'd,  and  Patience  stole  a  sigh. 

Pair  Friendship  griev'd  o'er 's  sacred  bier. 

And  Virtue  wept,  for  ****  dropt  a  tear. 
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TO  MRS.  CIIJ.M  IS 


With  sense  enough  for  half  your  sex  hcslcle, 

A\'iih  just  no  more  than  ncccssarv  j)ri(k' ; 

With  knowledge  caught  from  Nature's  living  pagf, 

Politolv  learn'd,  and  elegantly  sage 

Alas  !  how  piteous,  that  in  such  a  mind 

So  many  foibles  free  reception  find  ! 

Can  such  a  mind,  ye  gods  !  admit  disdain  ? 

Be  partial,  envious,  covetous,  and  vain  ? 

linvelconu'  Truth  !  to  lo\c,  to  hliixlness  clear! 

Yet,  Gillman,  bear  it  j — wliilc  vou  blush  to  hear. 

That  in  vour  gentle  breast  Disdain  can  dwell. 
Let  knavery,  meanness,  pride  that  feel  it,  tell  ! 
With  partial  eye  a  friend's  dcfc.ts  you  see, 
And  look  with  kindness  on  my  faults  and  nic. 
And  does  no  Envy  that  fair  mind  o'er-shadc? 
Does  no  short  sigh  for  greater  wealth  invade  ; 
When  silent  merit  wants  the  fostering  mi*«l. 
And  the  warm  wish  suggests  the  virtuous  deed  i 
Fairly  the  charge  of  vanity  you  prove, 
Vain  of  each  \irtue  of  the  friends  you  love. 
What  charms,  what  arts  of  magic  have  conspir'd 
Of  power  to  make  so  many  faults  admird? 
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FRAGMENT  OF  A  POEM, 

V.'RITTIiN     AT     GLARE-HALL     ON     THE 

KING'S  ACCESSION. 


1760. 


******** 


While  every  gale  the  voice  of  triumph  brings. 
And  smiling  Victory  waves  her  purple  wings ; 
While  earth  and  ocean  yield  their  subject  powers, 
Neptune  his  waves  and  Cybele  her  towers  ; 
Yet  will  you  deign  the  !Muse's  voice  to  hear. 
And  let  her  welcome  greet  a  Monarch's  ear  ? 
Yes  ;  midst  the  toils  of  glory  ill-repaid. 
Oft  has  the  Monarch  sought  her  soothing  aid. 
See  Frederic  court  her  in  the  rage  of  war, 
Tho'  rapid  vengeance  urge  his  hostile  car: 
With  her  repos'd  In  philosophic  rest. 
The  sage's  sunshine  smooihs  the  warrior's  breast. 

Whatever  Arcadian  fancy  feign'd  of  old 
Of  halcyon  days,  and  minutes  plum'd  with  gold ; 
Whate'er  adorn'd  the  wisest,  gentlest  reign. 
From  you  she  hopes — let  not  her  hopes  be  vain  ! 
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RI>e,  ancient  suns!  advance,  Pierian  days! 
I'low,  Aitic  streams!  antl  spring,  Aonian  b.»vs ! 
Cam,  down  thy  wave  in  brisker  mazes  (^lidc, 
And  see  new  honours  crown  tliy  hoary  side! 
Thy  osiers  old  see  myrile  groves  succeed  ! 
And  the  green  laurel  meet  the  wa\ing  real! 
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CESAR'S  DREAM, 

BEFORE 

HIS   INVASION    OF   BRITAIN. 


1758. 


When  rough  Helvetia's  hardy  sons  obey. 
And  vanquish'd  Belgia  bows  to  Caesar's  sway  j 
When,  scarce -beheld,  embattled  nations  fall. 
The  fierce  Sicambrian,  and  the  faithless  Gaul  j 
Tir'd  Freedom  leads  her  savage  sons  no  more. 
But  flies,  subdued,  to  Albion's  utmost  shore. 

*Twas  then,  while  stillness  grasp'd  the  sleeping  air. 
And  dewy  slumbers  seal'd  the  eye  of  care; 
Divine  Ambition  to  her  votary  came  : 
Her  left  hand  waving,  bore  the  trump  of  fame  ; 
Her  right  a  regal  scepire  seem'd  to  hold. 
With  gems  far-blazing  from  the  burnish'd  gold. 
And  thus,  *'  My  Son,''  the  Queen  of  Glory  said  ; 
*'  Immortal  Caesar,  raise  thy  languid  head. 
*'  Shall  Night's  dull  chains  the  man  of  counsels  bind  ^ 
*'  Or  Morpheus  rule  the  monarch  of  mankind  ? 
**  See  worlds  unvanquish'd  yet  await  thy  sword! 
*'  Barbaric  lands,  that  scorn  a  Latian  lord  ! 
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"  Sec  yon  proud  islo,  whose  mountains  meet  the  sky, 

*•  Thy  foes  encourage,  and  lliy  power  defv  ! 

•*  \\'liat,  iho'  hy  Nature's  firmest  bars  sccur'd, 

"  By  seas  encircled,  and  witli  rocks  immui'd, 

"  Shall  C.Tsar  shrink  the  greatest  toils  to  brave, 

•*  Scale  the  high  rock,  or  l)e;it  the  maddening  wa\cr" 

She  spoke — her  words  the  warrior's  breast  inflame 
Willi  rage  indignant,  and  with  conscious  shame  i 
Already  beat,  the  swelling  floods  give  way. 
And  the  fell  genii  of  the  rocks  obey  : 
Already  shouts  of  triumph  rend  the  skies» 
And  tile  thin  rear  of  barbarous  nations  Hies, 

Quick  rouiul  iheir  chief  his  active  legions  stand, 
Dwell  on  his  eve,  and  wail  the  waving  hand. 
The  Hero  rose,  majestically  ^low, 
And  look'd  attention  to  the  crowds  Ixlow. 

*  Romans  and  rriends  I   is  ihere  w  ho  seeks  for  rest, 

*  By  labours  vanquish'd,  and  wiih  wouiuU  oppresl  r 

*  That  respite  Ca'sar  shall  with  pleasure  yieUl, 

*  Due  to  the  toils  of  manv  a  well-fought  field. 

*  Is  there  who  shrinks  at  ih()uu;ht  of  dangi-rs  paiil, 

*  The  ragged  mountain,  or  the  pathless  waste — 

*  While  savage  hosts,  or  savage  floiids  oppose, 

*  Or  shivering  fancv  pines  in  Alpine  snows  ? 

*  Let  him  retire  to  I^itium's  peacefid  shore  ; 

*  He  once  has  toilil,  and  Ca-sar  asks  no  njorr. 
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*  Is  there  a  Roman,  whose  unshaken  breast 

*  No  pains  have  conquer'd,  and  no  fears  deprest  ? 

*  Who,  doom'd  thro'  Death's  dread  ministers  to  go, 

*  Dares  to  chastise  the  insults  of  a  foe ; 

*  Let  him,  his  country's  glory  and  her  stay, 

*  With  reverence  hear  her,  and  with  pride  obey. 

*  A  form  divine,  in  heavenly  splendor  bright, 

*  Whose  look  threw  radiance  round  the  pall  of  night,. 

*  With  calm  severity  approach'd  and  said, 

*'  Wake  thy  dull  ear,  and  lift  thy  languid  head. 

*'  W'hat!  shall  a  Roman  sink  in  soft  repose, 

"  And  tamely  see  the  Britons  aid  his  foes? 

**  See  them  secure  the  rebel  Gaul  supply  ; 

* '  Spurn  his  vain  eagles  and  his  power  defy  ? 

**  Go  !  burst  their  barriers,  obstinately  brave ; 

*'  Scale  the  wild  rock,  and  beat  the  maddening  wave." 

Here  paus'd  the  Chief,  but  waited  no  reply. 
The  voice  assenting  spoke  from  every  eye; 
Nor,  as  the  kindness  that  reproach'd  with  fear. 
Were  dangers  dreadful,  or  were  toils  severe. 
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Sacred  rise  ihcse  wails  to  thcc, 

Blithc-eyecl  nynipli,  Soci«;ty  ! 

In  whose  dwelling,  free  and  fair, 

Converse  smoothes  the  hrow  of  care. 

Who,  when  waggish  Wit  heiray'd 

To  his  arms  a  sylvan  maid, 

All  beneath  a  myrtle  tree, 

In  some  vale  of  A  ready. 

Sprung,  I  ween,  from  such  embrace. 

The  lovelv  contrast  in  her  fare. 

Perchance,  the  Muse^  a^  hk  y  Mray'd, 
Seeking  other  spring,  or  sliade. 
On  the  sweet  child  cast  an  eye 
In  some  vale  of  Arcady  ; 
And  blithest  of  the  sisters  three. 
Gave  iier  to  Kuphrosync. 

The  grace,  delighted,  taught  her  care 
The  cordial  smile,  the  placid  air  : 
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How  to  chase,  and  how  restrain 
All  the  fleet,  ideal  train  ; 
How  with  apt  words  well-combin'd. 
To  dress  each  image  of  the  mind — 
Taught  her  how  they  disagree. 
Awkward  fear  and  modesty. 
And  freedom  and  rusticity. 
True  politeness  how  to  know 
From  the  superficial  shew  ; 
From  the  coxcomb's  shallow  grace. 
And  the  many-modcird  face  : 
That  Nature's  unaffected  ease 
More  than  studied  forms  would  please- 
When  to  check  the  sportive  vein  -, 
When  to  Fancy  yield  the  rein  ; 
On  the  subject  when  to  be 
Grave  or  gay,  reserv'd  or  free  : 
The  speaking  air,  th'  impassion'd  eye. 
The  living  soul  of  symmetry ; 
And  that  soft  sympathy  v/hich  binds 


In  magic  chains  congenial  minds. 
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A  SEgUESTKRKO  GRO'lTO. 
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"Sweet  peace,  thai  lov'si  the  siU  nt  liour, 
The  still  retreat  of  leisure  free  ; 

Associate  of  each  peiitlc  poutr. 
And  eldest  born  of  haini(tii\  I 

O,  if  thou  own  St  iliis  luossv  cell, 
If  thine  this  niansiori  of  repose  ; 

Permit  ine,   nvinph,  witii  thee  to  <l\vell. 
With  thee  my  wakeful  eye  to  close. 

And  tho'  those  ;zlittering  scenes  should  fade. 
That  Pleasure's  rosy  train  prepares ; 

What  vot'rv  have  they  not  bctravd  ? 

A\'hat  are  they  more  than  splcn<lid  cmv^} 

But  smilinp;  days,  exempt  from  c.iri", 

Rut  nights,  wiien  sleep,  and  silence  rci-'n  ; 

Serenity,  with  aspect  fair. 

And  loNc  and  jov  an-  iu  tin  tram. 
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ANOTHER 

INSCRIPTION 

IN    THE    SAME    GROTTO. 
1756. 

O  Fairest  of  the  village-born, 

Content,  inspire  my  careless  lay  ! 
Let  no  vain  wish,  no  thought  forlorn 

Throw  darkness  o'er  the  smiling  day- 
Forget'st  thou,  when  we  wandcr'd  o'er 
The  sylvan  Beleau's  *  sedgy  shore. 

Or  rang'd  the  woodland  wilds  along ; 
How  oft  on  lierclay's  f  mountains  high 
We've  met  the  morning's  purple  eye, 

Delay'd  by  many  a  song  ? 

From  thee,  from  those  by  fortune  led  j 

To  all  the  farce  of  life  connn'd  ; 
At  once  each  native  pleasure  fled. 

For  thou,  sweet  nymph,  wast  left  behind. 

*  A  small  river  in  Westmorland. 

f  A  romantic  village  in  the  abovcmentioned  county,  for- 
merly the  seat  of  the  HerclaySj  earls  of  Carlisle. 
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Yd  could  I  onr'-   once  more  survey 
Thy  comely  form  in  mantle  ^rcv, 

Thy  polish'tl  brow,  ihy  peaceful  eve; 
AVherc  e'er,  forsaken  fair,  you  dwell, 
Tlio'  in  this  dim  sequester'd  cell, 

M'ith  thee  Td  live  and  die. 


ViL.  I. 
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THE  MINISTER  OF  RIPONDEN, 

A  ROMANTIC  VILLAGE 

]N     YORKSHIRE. 


1738. 


Thrice  happy  you,  whoe'er  you  are. 
From  Ufe's  low  cares  secluded  far. 

In  this  sequester  d  vale  ! — 
Ye  rocks  on  precipices  pil'd! 
Ye  ragged  desarts,  waste  and  wild  i 

Delightful  horrors,  hail ! 

What  joy  within  these  sunless  groves. 
Where  lonely  Contemplation  roves. 

To  rest  in  fearless  ease! 
Save  weeping  rills,  to  see  no  tear. 
Save  dying  gales,  no  sigh  to  hear. 

No  murmur,  but  the  breeze. 


Say,  would  you  change  that  peaceful  cell, 
Where  Sanctity  and  Silence  dwell. 
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For  Splendor's  dazzling  bliize? 
For  all  ihosL"  giUied  io\  s  thai  glare 
Round  high-born  power's  imperial  chair. 

Inviting  fools  to  gaze  ? 

Ah  friend!  Ambition's  pro»|  ccts  dost. 
And,  studious  of  your  own  repose. 

Be  thankful  here  to  live  : 
For,  trust  me,  one  protecting  shed. 
And  nightly  peace,  and  daily  bread 

Js  all  that  life  uui  give. 
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WRITTEN    AMONG   THE    RUINS  OF 

PONTEFRACT    CASTLE. 


1756. 


Right  sung  the  bard,  that  all-involving  age. 
With  hand  impartial  deals  the  ruthless  blow; 

That  war,  wide-wasting,  with  impetuous  rage. 
Lays  the  tall  spire,  and  sky-crovvn''d  turret  low. 

A  pile  stupendous,  once  of  fair  renown. 

This  mould'ring  mass  of  shapeless  ruin  rose, 

Where  nodding  heights  of  fractur'd  columns  frown. 
And  birds  obscene  in  ivy-bow'rs  repose : 

Oft  the  pale  matron  from  the  threat'ning  wall. 
Suspicious,  bids  her  heedless  children  fly  ; 

Oft,  as  he  views  the  meditated  foil. 

Full  swiftly  steps  the  frighted  peasant  by. 

But  more  respectful  views  th'  historic  sage. 

Musing,  these  awful  relics  of  decay. 
That  once  a  refuge  form'd  from  hostile  rage. 

In  Henry's  and  in  Edward's  dubious  day. 
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He  pensive  oft  reviews  ihe  niiglily  tlond. 
That  erst  have  trod  this  desolated  gronnd  ; 

RoHocts  how  here  unhappy  Sal'sburv  bled, 

\\  hen  faction  aini'd  the  dealh-di^pensing  wound. 

Rest,  gentle  Rivers  !  and  ill-fated  Gray! 

A  flow'r  or  tear  oft  strews  your  humble  grave. 
Whom  Envy  slew,  to  pave  Ambition's  wav. 

And  whom  a  Monarch  wept  in  vain  to  save. 

All!  what  avail'd  ih'  alliance  of  a  throne  ? 

Tlv-  ponij)  of  titles  what,  or  pow'r  rcver'd  ? 
lla|)picr!  to  these  the  luunblc  life  unknown. 

With  virtue  honour'd,  and  by  peace  endcar'd. 

Had  thus  the  sons  of  bleeding  Britain  thought, 
When  hapless  here  inglorious  Richard  lay. 

Yet  nianv  a  prince,  whos  •  blood  full  dearly  boughi 
The  shameful  triumph  of  the  long-fought  day  ; 

Vet  many  a  hero,  whose  defeated  hand 
In  death  rcsign'd  the  well-conte>ied  field, 

Had  in  his  offspring  sa\d  a  sinkmg  land. 

The  'i\ rani's  terror,  and  the  Nation's  shield. 

Ill  could  the  Muse  indignant  grief  forbear. 

Should  Mcni'ry  trace  her  bleeding  Country'*  woe*  , 

111  could  she  count,  vviihf)ul  a  bursting  tear, 
Th'  inglorious  triumphs  of  the  van,  'd  Rose  ! 
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"WTiile  York,  with  conquest  and  revenge  elate. 
Insulting,  triumphs  on  St.  Alban's  plain. 

Who  views,  nor  pities  Henry's  hapless  fate. 
Himself  a  captive,  and  his  leaders  slain? 

Ah  prince!  unequal  to  the  toils  of  war. 
To  stem  ambition,  Faction's  rage  to  quell ; 

Happier  !  from  these  had  Fortune  plac'd  thee  far. 
In  some  lone  convent,  or  some  peaceful  cell. 

For  what  avail'd  that  thy  victorious  queen 

Repair'd  the  ruins  of  that  dreadful  day  } 
That  vanquish'd  York,  on  Wakefield's  purple  green,. 

Prostrate  amidst  the  common  slaughter  by : 

In  vain  fair  Vict'ry  beam'd  the  giadd'ning  eve. 
And,  waving  oft  her  golden  pinions,  smll'd  ; 

Full  soon  the  flatt'ring  goddess  meant  to  flv, 
Full  rightly  deem'd  unsteady  Fortune's  child. 

Let  Towton's  field — hut  cease  the  dismal  tale  : 
For  much  its  horrors  would  the  muse  appall 

In  softer  strains  suffice  it  to  bewail 
The  Patriot's  exile,  or  the  lleroe's  fill. 

.  Thus  silver  wharf,*  whose  crystal-sparkling  urn 
Reflects  the  brilliance  of  his  blooming  shore. 
Still,- melancholv-mazing,  seems  to  mourn. 
But  rolls,  confus'd,  a  crimson  v.-ave  no  more. 

♦  A  river  near  the  scene  of  battle,  in  which  were  sI.iIh 
35,000  men. 
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FRAGMENT. 
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TwAS  on  Time's  birth-day,  when  the  voire  rlivinr 

M'ak'd  sleeping  Nature,  wliile  her  infant  eye*. 

Vet  trembling,  struggled  with  created  light ; 

The  luaven-born  Muse,  sprung  from  the  source  luhliiiK* 

Of  Harmony  immortal,  first  receiv'd 

Her  sacred  mandate.     •*  Go,  seraphic  m:»i<l. 

*'  Companion  still  to  Nature!  from  her  work* 

"  Derive  thv  lav  melodiou's,  great,  like  those, 

*'  And  elegantly  simple.     In  thy  train, 

"  Glory,  and  deathless  fame,  and  fair  nnown, 

"  Attendant  ever,  each  immortal  name, 

**  Bv  thee  deem'd  sacred,  to  yon  starry  vault 

"  Shall  hear,  and  stamp  in  characters  of  gold. 

*•  Be  thine  the  care,  alone  where  truth  directs 

**  The  firm  heart,  where  the  love  of  human  kind 

*•  Inflames  the  patriot  spirit,  there  to  sooih 

*'  The  toils  of  virtue  w.th  melodious  praise: 

*'  For  those,  that  smiling  sera|)h  bids  ihee  wake 

"  His  golden  lyre  ;  for  those,  the  young-eyd  sun 

"  Gilds  this  fair-form'd  world;  an<l  genial  spring 

"  Throws  manv  a  green  wreath ,  liberal,  from  \m  botooi. 

So  spake  the  voice  divine  ;  the  ruptur'd  Muse 

In  scrains  like  thciC,  but  nobLr,  fraui'd  her  lay. 
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Spirits  of  ancient  time,  to  high  renown 
By  martial  glory  rais'd,  and  deeds  august, 
Atchiev'd  for  Britain's  freedom!  Patriot  hearts. 
That,  fearless  of  a  tyrant's  threatening  arm, 
Embrac'd  vour  bleeding  country !  o'er  the  page. 
Where  history  triumphs  in  your  holy  names. 
O'er  the  dim  monuments  that  mark  your  graves. 
Why  streams  my  eye  with  pleasure  ?*  'Tis  the  joy. 
The  soft  delight  that  thro'  the  full  breast  flows. 
From  sweet  remembrance  of  departed  virtue ! 

O  Britain,  parent  of  illustrious  names. 
While  o'er  thy  annals  Memory  shoots  her  eye. 
How  the  heart  glows,  rapt  with  high-wondering  k)vc. 
And  emulous  esteem  !  Hail,  Sydney,  hail ! 
Whether  Arcadian  blithe,  by  fountain  clear. 
Piping  thy  love-lays  wild,  or  Spartan  bold. 
In  freedom's  van  distinguish'd,  Sydney,  hail ! 
Oft  o'er  thy  laurell'd  tomb  from  hands  unseen 
Fall  flowers  ;  oft  in  thy  vale  of  Penshurst  fair 
The  shepherd,  wandering  from  his  nightly  fold, 
Listeneth  strange  music,  by  the  tiny  breath 
Of  fairy  minstrels  warbled. 

On  Raleigh's  grave,  O  strew  the  fairest  flowers. 
That  on  the  bosom  of  the  green  vale  blow ! 

*  Exultat  animus  maximorum  virorum  memoriam  percurrens. 

Val.  Max. 
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There  hang  your  vernal  wreaihs,  ye  village-maids ! 

Ve  mountain  nvniphs,  vour  crowns  of  uild  thvme  hring 

To  liiilcigh's  honour'il  grave!  There  hlooin  the  bay. 

The  virgin  rose,  that,  hhishini;  to  he  seen, 

Voids  its  fair  leaves;  for  modest  worth  was  his. 

A  mind  wliere  truth,  j)hiioso|)hv'!>  firstborn. 

Held  her  harmonious  reign  :  a  Briton's  breast. 

That,  careful  still  of  freedom's  holy  pledge, 

Disdain'd  the  mean  arts  of  a  tyrant's  court; 

Disdain'd  and  died!  Where  was  thv  spirit  tiien, 

Oueen  of  sea-crowning  isles,  when  Ralei-h  bled  ? 

llow  well  he  serv'd  tlie.%  let  Iberia  tell! 

Ask  prostrate  Cales,  yet  trembling  at  his  name, 

How  well  he  scrvd  thee;  when  her  van(piish'd  hand 

Held  forth  the  base  bribe,  how  he  spurnd  it  from  him, 

And  cried,  *  I  fi^^ht  for  Britain!'  Historv,  rise, 

And  blast  the  reigns  that  redden  with  the  blood 

Of  those  that  gave  them  |:lorv  ! 
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OF 

CONJUGAL  HAPPINESS. 
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OK 

CONJUGAL  HAPPINESS. 


Frip.vd,  sister,  partner  of  that  gciiilr  heart 
M'luTc  my  soul  lives,  and  )»<»I(U  l»cr  dc,Tre%i  pari; 
%VhiIc  love's  soft  raptures  the5c  gay  hours  cmpioy* 
And  lime  puts  on  the  yellow  robe  of  joy  ; 
Will  you,  Maria,  mark  with  patient  car 
The  moral  Muse,  nor  dctm  her  ••onj;  severe? 

Through  the  long  rour-c  oi   I,iu  s  unrloudrd  davt 
Where  swet-t  contentment  Mailes  on  \*irtuc'?.  way  ; 
Where  Fancy  opes  her  ever-varying  \iew», 
And  Hope  strews  flowers,  and  lea<K  you  as  site  hk  \v» 
May  each  fair  pleasure  court  thy  favour'd  breast, 
By  truth  protected,  and  by  love  carc»»'d  I 

So  Friendship  vows,  nor  shall  her  vows  be  rain; 
For  every  pleastirc  comes  in  Virtue's  train  ; 
Kach  charm  thai  tender  nvrnpaihics  impirt. 
The  glow  of  soul,  llie  tran>p<»rt5  of  ihc  heart. 
Sweet  meanings,  that  in  silent  truth  con\ey 
JJind  into  oiind,  and  steal  the  toul  away. 
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These  gifts,  O  Virtue,  these  are  all  thy  o\\  n  ; 
Lost  to  the  vicious,  to  the  vain  unknown ! 

Yet  blest  with  these,  and  happier  charms  than  these. 
By  Nature  form'd,  by  genius  taught  to  please. 
E'en  you,  to  prove  that  mortal  gifts  are  vain. 
Must  yield  your  human  sacrifice  to  pain  ; 
The  v/izard  Care  shall  dim  those  brilliant  eyes. 
Smite  the  fair  urns,  and  bid  the  waters  rise. 

With  mind  unbroke  that  darker  hour  to  bear, 
Nor,  once  his  capiive,  drag  the  chains  of  Care, 
Hope's  radiant  sunshine  o  er  the  scene  to  pour. 
Nor  future  joys  in  present  ills  devour. 
These  arts  your  philosophic  friend  may  shew. 
Too  well  experienc'd  in  the  school  of  woe. 

In  some  sad  hour,  by  transient  grief  opprest. 
Ah !  let  not  vain  reflection  wound  your  breast ! 
For  memory,  then,  to  happier  objects  blind. 
Though  once  the  friend,  the  traitor  of  the  mind. 
Life's  varied  sorrows  studious  to  explore. 
Turns  the  sad  volume  of  its  sufferings  o'er. 

Still  to  the  distant  prospect  stretch  your  eye. 
Pass  the  dim  cloud,  and  view  the  b'ightening  sky; 
On  Hope's  kind  wing,  more  genial  climes  survey. 
Let  Fancy  join,  but  lieason  guide  your  way. 
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For  Fancv,  still  to  lender  wtn^s  ludind, 

May  sooth  the  heart,  but  mis«.lirects  the  miiul. 

The  source  of  half  our  anguish,  half  our  tears. 
Is  the  wrong  conduct  of  our  ho]/cs  and  fears  ; 
Like  ill-train'd  children,  still  th.cir  treatment  siicii, 
llcstrain'd  too  rashly,  or  indulsi'd  too  nuuh. 
Hence  Hope,  projecting  mere  than  life  can  ^i\e, 
Would  live  with  antrcls,  or  refuse  to  live  ; 
Hence  spleen-ey'd  Fear,  o'cr-acting;  Cauiion's  part. 
Betrays  those  succours  Reason  lends  the  heart. 

Yet  these^  submitted  to  fair  Truth's  conlrouJ, 
These  tyrants  are  the  servants  of  the  soul  ; 
Thr()UL:;h  vales  of  peace  the  dove-like  Hope  shall  stray, 
And  bear  at  eve  her  olive  branch  away. 
In  every  scene  some  distant  charm  descry, 
And  hold  it  forward  to  the  bri^^htenina;  eve  ; 
While  watchful  Fv.ar,  if  Fortitude  maintain 
Her  treuibling  steps,  shall  ward  the  distant  pain. 

Should  erring  Nature  casual  faults  disclose, 
A\'ound  not  the  breast  tuat  harlK)urs  vour  repose: 
For  every  grief  that  breast  from  you  shall  prove. 
Is  one  link  broken  in  the  chain  of  love. 
Soon,  with  their  objects,  other  woes  arc  pa<!r, 
But  pains  from  those  we  love  are  pains  tint  last. 
"Though  faults  or  follies  from  Reproach  may  fly. 
Yet  in  its  shade  the  tender  passions  die. 
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Love,  like  the  flower  that  courts  the  Sun's  kind  ray. 
Will  flourish  only  in  the  smiles  of  day  ; 
Distrust's  cold  air  the  generous  plant  annoys. 
And  one  cliill  blight  of  dire  contem|jt  destroys. 
O  shun,  my  friend,  avoid  that  dangerous  coast. 
Where  peace  expires,  and  fair  affection's  lost  j 
By  wit,  by  grief,  by  anger  urg'd,  forbear 
The  speech  contemptuous,  and  the  scornful  air. 

If  heart-felt  q\iiet,  thoughts  unmixt  with  pain. 
While  peace  weaves  flowers  o'er  Hymen's  golden  chain. 
If  tranquil  days,  if  hours  of  smiling  ease. 
The  sense  of  pleasure,  and  the  power  to  please. 
If  charms  like  these  deserve  your  serious  care. 
Of  one  dark  foe,  one  dangerous  foe  beware ! 
Like  Ilecla's  mountain,  while  his  heart's  in  flame. 
His  aspect's  cold,  and  Jealousy's  his  name. 
His  hideous  birth  his  wild  disorders  prove. 
Begot  by  Hatred  on  despairing  Love! 
Her  throes  in  rage  the  frantic  mother  bore. 
And  the  fell  sire  with  angry  curses  tore 
His  sable  hair — Distrust  beholding  smil'd. 
And  lov'd  her  image  in  her  future  child. 
With  cruel  care,  industrious  to  impart 
Each  painful  sense,  each  soul-tormenting  art. 
To  Doubt's  dim  shrine  her  hapless  charge  she  led. 
Where  never  sleep  reliev'd  the  burning  head. 
Where  never  grateful  fancy  sooth'd  suspense. 
Or  the  sweet  charm  of  easy  confidence. 
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Hence  fears  c  ternal,  ever-restless  care, 

And  all  liie  dire  associates  df  despair. 

Hence  all  llie  woes  he  IoiukI  that  peace  destroy, 

And  da.sli  with  pain  the  sjiarklini;  stream  of  joy. 

\"\'hen  love's    warm    hnast,   (Voni    raptnre's    tremblinj 
height, 
Falls  to  the  temperate  measures  of  (leliu;ht ; 
When  cahn  deli'i;ht  to  easy  friendship  turns. 
Grieve  not  that  Hymens  ton-h  more  G;c!itlv  burns, 
l^nerring  Nature,  in  each  purpose  kind. 
Forbids  long  transports  to  usurp  the  mind; 
For,  oft  dissolv'd  in  joy's  oppressive  ray. 
Soon  would  the  finer  faculties  decay. 

True  tender  love  one  even  tenor  keeps  ; 
Tis  reason's  flame,  and  burns  when  passion  sleeps. 

The  charm  connubial,  like  a  stream  that  glides 
Through  life's  fair  vale,  with  no  unequal  tides, 
"With  many  a  plant  along  its  genial  side, 
^^'^th  many  a  flower  that  blows  in  beauteous  pride. 
With  many  a  shade,  where  peace  in  rapturous  rest 
Holds  sweet  affiance  to  her  fearless  breast. 
Pure. in  its  source,  and  temperate  in  ils  way. 
Still  flows  the  same,  nor  finds  its  urn  decay. 

O  bliss  beyond  what  lonely  life  can  know. 
The  soul-felt  symjjuthy  of  joy  and  woe  I 
Vol.  I.  '        M 
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That  magic  charm  which  makes  e'en  sorrow  dear. 
And  turns  to  pleasure  the  partaken  tear ! 

Long,  beauteous  friend,  to  you  may  Heaven  impart 
The  soft  endearments  of  the  social  heart! 
Long  to  your  lot  may  every  blessing  flow. 
That  sense,  or  taste,  or  virtue  can  bestow  ! 
And  oh,  forgive  the  zeal  your  peace  inspires. 
To  teach  that  prudence  which  itself  admires- 
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There  is  somctliing  romiintic  in  the  story  of  the  following 
Poem  ;  but  the  Author  has  his  reasons  for  behcving  that  tlierc 
is  something  likewise  authentic.  On  the  simple  circumstance* 
of  the  ancient  narrative,  from  wliich  he  first  borrowed  hisidea, 
those  reasons  are  principally  founded,  and  they  are  supported 
by  others,  with  which,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  trouble  hit 
readers  would  be  superfluouj. 
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Os  Carron's  side  the  primrose  pale, 
Wliy  docs  it  wear  a  purple  hue  ? 

Ye  maidens  fair  of  Marlivale, 

Whv  stream  \oar  eves  with  pitv's  dew 

'Tis  all  with  gentle  Owen's  blood 

That  purple  grows  the  primrose  pale  j 

That  pity  pours  the  tender  flood 
From  each  fair  eye  in  Marlivale. 

The  evening  star  sate  in  his  eye, 
The  sun  his  golden  tresses  gavtv 

The  north's  pure  morn  her  orient  dve. 
To  him  who  rests  in  3onder  grave! 

Beneath  no  high,  historic  stone, 
Tho'  nobly  born,  is  Owen  laid, 

Stretch'd  on  the  green  wood's  lap  alonfr, 
lie  slc.';)3  \ku(  Jtli  the  waving  shade. 

There  iii.ir.y  a  ilo.Mry  i;iic  hath  sprung. 
And  fled  before  ilie  mountain  gdc. 

Since  first  his  simple  dirge  ye  sung; 
Ye  maiden;>  f  lir  <•''  M;:ri;\.dc  ! 
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Yet  still,  when  May  with  fragrant  feet 
Hath  wander'd  o'er  your  meads  of  gold. 

That  dirge  I  hear  so  simply  sweet 
Far  echoed  from  each  evening  fold. 

11. 

'Twas  In  the  pride  of  William's*  day. 
When  Scotland's  honours  flourish'd  still. 

The  Moray's  earl,  with  mighty  sway. 
Bore  rule  o'er  nvany  a  Highlaml  hill. 

And  far  for  him  their  fruitful  store 

The  fairer  plains  of  Carron  spread  ; 
In  fortune  rich,  in  offspring  poor. 

An  only  daughter  crownd  his  hed. 

Oh!  write  not  poor — the  wealth  that  flows 
In  waves  o^gold  round  India's  throne. 

All  in  her  shining  breast  that  glows, 

To  Ellen's  f  charms,  were  earth  and  stone. 

For  her  the  3-outh  of  Scotland  sigh'd. 

The  Frenchman  gay,  the  Spaniard  grave. 

And  smoother  Italy  apply'd. 

And  many  an  English  baron  brave. 

*  V.^ilHam  the  I.yon,  kinj;  of  Scotland. 

t  The  Lady  Ellen,  only  daughter  of  John  earl  of  Moray, be- 
trothed to  the  earl  of  Mithisdale,  and  afterwards  to  the  earl  Bar- 
nard, was  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  women  in  Europe,  inso- 
much that  she  had  several  suitors  and  admirers  from  foreign 
courts. 
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J II  vain  bv  f()ivl-j;n  arts  ossull'd, 

No  foreign  loves  her  breast  beguile. 

Anil  England's  'honest  valour  fail'd. 
Paid  with  a  cold,  but  courteous  smile. 

**  Ah  !  woe  to  thee,  young  Niihisdale, 
**  That  o'er  thy  cheek  those  roses  stray'd, 

•♦'  Thy  breath,  the  violet  of  the  vale, 
"  Thy  voice,  the  music  of  the  shade  ! 

*'  Ah!  woe  to  thee,  that  Ellen's  love 
"  Alone  to  thy  soft  talc  would  yield! 

**  For  soon  those  gcnlle  arms  shall  prove 
*'  The  conflict  of  a  ruder  field." 

"Twas  thus  a  wayward  sister  spoke, 
And  cast  a  rueful  glance  behind. 

As  from  her  dim  wood  glen  she  broke. 
And  mounted  on  tb.c  moaning  wind. 

She  spoke  and  vanishM — more  inimov'd 
Than  Moray's  rocks,  when  storms  invest. 

The  valiant  youth  bv  I^IIen  lov'd 

With  uught  that  fear,  or  fate  suggest. 

For  love,  methinks,  hath  power  to  raise 
The  soul  beyond  a  vulgar  state  ; 

Th'  unconquer'd  banners  he  displays 
Controul  our  fears,  and  fix  our  fate. 
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III. 

'Twas  when,  on  summer's  softest  e\e. 

Of  clouds  that  wander'd  west'away, 
TwUlght  with  2:entle  hand  did  weave 

Her  fairy  robe  of  night  and  day. 

When  all  the  mountain  gales  were  still. 
And  the  wave  slept  against  the  shore. 

And  the  sun,  sunk  beneath  the  hill. 
Left  his  last  smile  on  Lemmermore.* 

Led  by  those  waking  dreams  of  thought 
That  warm  the  young  unpractis'd  breast. 

Her  wonted  bower  sweet  Ellen  sought. 

And  Carron  murmur'd  near,  and  soothd  her  into 

rest. 

There  is  some  kind  and  courtly  sprite 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  Fancy  reigns. 

Throws  sunshine  on  the  mask  of  night. 
And  smiles  at  Slumber's  powerless  chains  ; 

Tis  told,  and  I  believe  the  talc. 

At  this  soft  hour  that  sprite  was  there. 

And  spread  with  fairer  flowers  the  vale. 
And  fiil'd  with  sweeter  sounds  the  air. 

*  A  chain  of  mountains  running  through  Scotland  fiom  east 
to  west. 
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A  bower  he  fraiji'd  (for  he  could  frame 
What  lono;  might  weary  mortal  wight : 

Swift  as  the  lightnings  rapid  llamc 
Darts  on  tlie  unsusjiectijig  sight). 

Such  bower  he  fi.im'd  with  magic  liand. 
As  well  that  wizard  bard  hath  wove. 

In- scenes  where  fair  Armida's  wand 
Wav'd  all  the  witcheries  of  love. 

Yet  it  was  wrought  in  simple  shew ; 

Nor  Indian  mines  nor  orient  shores 
Had  lent  their  glories  here  to  glow, 

Or  yielded  here  their  shining  stores. 

« 

All  round  a  poplar's  trembling  arms 

The  wild-roso  wound  her  damask  flower; 

The  woodbine  lent  her  spicy  charms. 
That  loves  to  weave  the  lover's  bower. 

The  ash,  that  courts  tlie  mountain-air. 
In  all  her  painted  blooms  array'd. 

The  wilding's  blossom  blushing  fair, 
Combin'd  to  form  the  ilowery  shade. 

With  thyme  that  loves  the  brown  hill's  breast. 
The  cowslip's  sweet,  reclining  head. 

The  violet  of  skv-woven  vest, 

Was  all  the  fairy  gromid  bespread. 
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But,  who  is  he,  whose  locks  so  fair 
Adown  his  manly  shoulders  flow  ? 

Beside  him  Hes  the  hunter's  spear. 
Beside  him  sleeps  the  warrior's  bow. 

He  bends  to  Ellen — (gentle  sprite. 

Thy  sweet  seductive  arts  forbear) 
He  courts  her  arms  with  fond  delight. 

And  instant  vanishes  in  air. 
V. 
Hast  thou  not  found  at  early  dawn 

Some  soft  ideas  melt  away. 
If  o'er  sweet  vale,  or  flowery  lawn. 

The  sprite  of  dreams  hath  bid  thee  stray  ? 

Hast  thou  not  some  fair  object  seen. 
And,  when  the  fleeting  form  was  past. 

Still  on  thy  memory  found  its  mien. 
And  felt  the  fond  idea  last  ? 

Thou  hast — and  oft  the  pictur'd  view. 
Seen  in  some  vision  counted  vain. 

Hast  struck  thy  wondering  eve  anew". 
And  brought  the  long-lost  dream  again. 

^'^  ith  warrior-bow,  with  hunter's  spear. 
With  locks  adown  liis  shoulder  spread. 

Young  Nithisdale  is  ranging  near — 
He's  ranging  near  von  mountain's  head. 
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Scarce  had  one  pale  moon  pass'd  awav. 
And  fill'd  her  silver  urn  again. 

When  in  the  devious  chase  to  stray. 
Afar  Ironi  all  his  woodland  train, 

To  Carron's  hanks  his  fate  consi<:;n'd. 
And,  all  to  shun  the  fervid  hour. 

He  sought  some  friendly  shade  to  find. 
And  found  the  visionary  bower. 

VI. 

Led  by  the  golden  star  of  love, 

Sweet  Ellen  took  her  wonted  war. 

And  in  the  deep-defending  grove 
Sought  refuge  from  ihe  fervid  day — 

Oh  ! — ^\Vho  is  he  wliose  ringlets  fair 
Disordered  o'er  his  green  vest  flow, 

Reclin'd  in  rest — whose  sunny  hair 

Half  hides  the  fair  cheek's  ardent  -iow  : 

Tis  he,  that  sprite's  illusive  guest, 

(Ah  me  !  that  sprites  can  fate  control  '■) 

That  lives  still  imag'd  on  her  breast. 
That  lives  slill  pictur'd  in  her  soul. 

As  when  some  gentle  spirit  fled 
From  earth  to  breathe  elyslan  air» 

And,  in  the  train  whom  we  call  dead. 
Perceives  its  long  lov'd  panncr  there ; 
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Soft,  sudden  pleasure  rushes  o'er. 

Resistless,  o'er  its  airy  frame. 
To  find  its  future  fate  restore 

The  object  of  its  former  flame. 

So  Ellen  stood — less  power  to  move 

Had  he,  who,  bound  in  slumber's  chain, 

Seem'd  haply,  o'er  his  hills  to  rove. 
And  wind  his  woodland  chace  again. 

She  stood,  but  trembled — mingled  fear. 
And  fond  delight  and  melting  love 

Seiz'd  all  her  soul ;  she  came  not  near. 
She  came  not  near  that  fated  grove. 

She  strives  to  fly — from  wizzard's  wand 
As  well  might  powerless  captive  fly — 

The  new  cropt  flower  falls  from  her  hand— 
Ah !  fall  not  wuth  that  flower  to  die ! 

VII. 
Hast  thou  not  seen  some  azure  gleam 

Smile  in  the  morning's  orient  eye. 
And  skirt  the  reddening  cloud's  soft  beam 

What  time  the  sun  was  hasting  nigh? 

Thou  hast — and  thou  canst  fancy  well 
As  any  Muse  that  meets  thine  ear. 

The  soul-set  eve  of  Nithisdale, 

When  wak'd,  it  fix'd  on  IiHcn  near. 


] 
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Silent  they  gaz'tl — that  silence  broke  j 

•  Hail  goddess  of  these  groves,'  he  cry'd, 

*  O  let  nie  wear  tliy  gentle  yoke  I 

•  O  let  me  in  thy  service  bide ! 

'  For  ihce  I'll  climb  the  mountain  steep, 

*  Unwearied  chase  the  dcstin'd  |)rey, 

*  For  thee  I'll  pierce  the  wild-wood  deep, 

*  And  part  the  sprays  that  vex  thy  wav, 

*  For  thee' — '  O  stranger,  cease,'  she  said. 

And  swift  away,  like  Daphne,  flew, 
But  Daphne's  fligin  was  not  dclay'd 
By  aught  that  to  her  bosom  grew. 

'Twas  Atalanta's  golden  fruit. 

The  fond  idea  that  confm'd 
Fair  Ellen's  steps,  and  bless'd  his  s\iit. 

Who  was  not  far,  not  far  behind. 

VJII. 
O  Love!  within  those  golden  vales. 

Those  genial  airs  where  thou  wast  born. 
Where  Nature,  listening  thv  soft  tales, 

Leans  on  the  rosy  breast  of  morn. 

Where  the  sweet  Smiles,  the  Graces  dwell. 
And  tender  sighs  the  heart  remove. 

In  silent  elo(|urncc  to  tell 

Thy  tale,  O  soul-subduing  Lo\c  ! 
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Ah!  wherefore  should  grim  Rage  he  nigh, 
And  dark  Distrust,  with  chana;eful  face. 

And  Jealousy's  reverted  eve 

Be  near  thy  fair,  thy  favour'd  j)lace  I 

IX. 

Earl  Barnard  was  of  high  degree. 
And  lord  of  many  a  lowland  hind. 

And  long  for  Ellen  love  had  he. 
Had  love,  but  not  of  gentle  kind. 

From  Moray's  halls  her  absent  hour 
Ke  watch'd  with  all  a  miser's  care  ; 

The  wide  domain,  the  princely  dower 
Made  Ellen  more  than  Ellen  fair. 

^h  wretch !  to  think  the  liberal  soul 
May  thus  with  fair  atieclion  jjart! 

Though  Lothian's  vales  thy  sway  controul. 
Know,  Lothian  is  not  wcrlh  one  heart. 

Studious  he  marks  her  absent  hour, 
And,  winding  far  v.-here  Carron  flows. 

Sudden  he  sees  the  fated  bower, 

And  red  rage  on  his  dark  brow  glows. 

For  who  is  he? — 'Tis  Nithisdale! 

And  that  fair  form  with  arm  reclin'd 
On  his  ? — "Tis  Ellen  cf  the  vale"", 

'Tis  she  (O  povv  ers  of  vengeance !)  kiiicL 
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Should  he  that  vengeance  swift  pursue? 

No — that  would  all  his  hopes  dcsirov ; 
Moray  wotild  vanish  from  his  view, 

And  rob  him  of  a  miser's  joy. 

Lnsocn  to  Moray's  halls  he  hies — 

Ho  calls  his  slaves,  his  rufiian  band. 
And,  *  Haste  to  yonder  groves,'  he  cries, 

*  And  ambush'd  lie  by  Carrons  strand. 

•  What  time  ve  mark  from  bower  or  glcu 

'  A  gentle  lady  take  her  way, 

•  To  distance  due,  and  fur  from  ken, 

*  Allow  her  length  of  time  to  stray. 

'  Then  ransack  straight  that  range  of  grovc! 
'  With  hunter's  spear,  and  vest  of  green, 

•  If  chance,  a  rosy  stripling  roves, — 

*  Yc  well  can  aim  your  arrows  keen.' 

And  now  the  ruffian  slaves  arc  nigh. 
And  Ellen  takes  lier  homeward  way  : 

Though  stay'd  by  many  a  tender  sigh. 
She  can  no  longer,  longir  stay. 

Pensive,  against  yon  po|)lar  \yd\c 
The  lover  leans  his  gentle  heart, 

Uevolving  many  a  tender  talc, 

And  wondering  still  how  the)  could  ]Mrt. 
\uL.  I.  N 
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Three  arrows  pierc'J  the  desert  air. 
Ere  yet  his  tender  dreams  depart ; 

And  one  struck  deep  his  forehead  fair, 
xVnd  one  went  through  his  genile  heart. 

Love's  waking  dream  is  lost  in  sleep — 
He  lies  beneath  yon  poplar  pale ; 

Ah  !  could  we  marvel  ye  should  weep  j 
Ye  maidens  fair  of  Marlivale  ! 

X. 

When  all  the  mountain  gales  were  still. 
And  the  wave  slept  against  the  shore. 

And  the  sun,  sunk  beneath  the  hill, 
Left  his  last  smile  on  Lemmermore ; 

Svv-eet  Ellen  takes  her  wonted  way 
Along  the  fairy- featur'd  vale: 

Bright  o'er  his  wave  does  Carron  play, 
And  soon  she'll  meet  her  Nithisdale. 

She'll  meet  him  soon — for  at  her  sight 
Swift  as  the  mountain  deer  he  sped  ; 

The  evening  shades  wiM  sink  in  night, — 
Where  art  thou,  loitering  lover,  Hed  ? 

O  !  she  will  chide  thy  trifling  stay; 

E'en  now  the  soft  reproach  she  frames 
*  Can  lovers  brock  such  long  delay? 

'  Lovers  that  boast  of  ardent  flames!' 
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lie  cDuics  not — weary  witli  tlie  chace, 
Soft  slumber  o'er  \us  oyeliiU  throws 

Her  veil — we'll  steal  one  clear  embrace. 
Well  gently  steal  on  bis  repose. 

This  is  the  bower — we'll  softly  tread — 
He  sleeps  beneath  yon  poplar  pale — 

Lover,  if  e'er  thy  heart  has  bled, 
Thy  heart  will  far  f  )ri'ij;o  my  tale ! 

XI. 

Ellen  is  not  in  princclv  bower, 

She's  not  in  Moray's  splendid  train  ; 

Their  mistress  dear,  at  midnight  hour, 
Her  weepitjg  maidens  seek  in  vain. 

Her  pillow  swells  not  deep  with  down  j 
For  her  no  balms  their  sweets  exhale  : 

Her  limbs  are  on  the  pale  tnrf  thrown, 
Press'd  by  her  lovely  cheek  as  pale. 

On  that  fair  cheek,  that  flowing  hair. 
The  broom  its  yellow  leaf  hath  shed. 

And  the  chill  mountain's  early  air 

Blows  wildly  o'er  her  beauteous  head. 

As  the  soft  star  (if  orient  d:»v, 

\\'hen  clouds  involve  his  rosy  light. 

Darts  thro'  the  gloom  a  tran-;ienl  ray, 

And  leaves  the  world  once  more  to  night ; 

N  2 
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Returning  life  illumes  her  eye. 

And  slow  its  languid  orb  unfolds — 

What  are  those  bloody  arrows  nigh  ? 
Sure,  bloody  arrows  she  beholds  1 

What  was  that  form  so  ghastly  pale, 
That  low  beneath  the  poplar  lay  ? — 

'  'Twas  some  poor  youth — Ah  Niihisdale 
She  said,  and  silent  sunk  away. 

xn. 

The  morn  is  on  the  niovxntains  spread. 
The  v/ood-lark  trills  his  liquid  strain — 

Can  morn's  sweet  music  rouse  the  dead : 
Give  the  set  eye  its  soul  again  ? 

A  shepherd  of  that  gentler  mind 
Which  Nature  not  profusely  yields. 

Seeks  in  these  lonely  shades  to  find 
Some  wanderer  from  his  little  fields. 

Aghast  he  stands — and  simple  fear 
O'er  all  his  paly  visage  glides — 

•  Ah  me !  what  means  this  mibcry  here ! 
*  What  fale  this  lady  fair  betides  ?' 

He  bears  her  to  his  friendly  home. 

When  life,  he  finds,  has  but  retir'd  ; — 

W^ith  haste  he  frames  the  lover's  tomb, 
J^or  his  is  quite,  is  quite  expir'd  1 
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XIII. 

'  ()  lilde  mo  in  tliv  humhlc  bouor,* 
Ilc'turninp  late  to  life  she  said; 

*  I'll  bind  thy  crook  with  ninnv  a  flower; 

'  ^^  iih  iiMiiy  a  ro^y  wrcaili  tbv  head. 

'  Good  shepherd,  haste  to  yonder  grove, 

*  And,  if  my  love  asleep  is  laid, 

*  Oh!  wake  him  not ;  but  softly  move 

*  Some  pillow  to  that  gentle  head. 

*  Sure,  thou  wilt  know  him,  shepherd  swain, 

*  Thou  know'st  the  sun  rise  o'er  the  sea — 
'  But  oh  !  no  Iamb  in  -ill  thy  train 

*  \\'as  e'er  so  mild,  so  mild  as  he.* 

'  His  head  is  on  the  wuod-moss  laid  ; 

*  I  did  not  wake  his  slumber  deep — 

*  Sweet  sings  the  redbreast  o'er  the  shade — 

*  Win,  gentle  ladv,  \vould  you  weep:' 

As  flowers  that  fade  in  burning  day. 
At  evening  find  the  dew-drop  dear. 

But  fierecr  feel  the  noon-tide  ray. 
When  soflen'd  by  llie  nightly  tear  ; 

Returning  in  the  flowing  tear. 

This  lovely  flower,  niore  sweet  ihati  they, 
Found  her  fair  soul,  and,  w;ui(lerin^'  near. 

The  stranger,  Keason,  eiosi'd  her  \\a>. 
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Found  her  fair  soul — Ah  !  so  to  find 
Was  but  more  dreadful  grief  to  know  ! 

Ah!  sure,  the  pri\ilege  of  mind 
Can  not  be  worth  the  wish  of  woe. 

XIV. 

On  melancholy's  silent  urn 

A  softer  shade  of  sorrow  falls. 
But  Ellen  can  no  more  return. 

No  more  return  to  Moray's  halls. 

Beneath  the  low  and  lonely  shade 

The  slow-consuming  hour  she'll  weep. 

Till  Nature  seeks  her  last-left  aid, 
In  the  sad,  sombrous  arms  of  sleep. 

*  These  jewels,  ail  unmeet  for  me, 

'  Shalt  thou,'  she  said,  *  good  shepherd,  take 

*  These  gems  will  purchase  gold  for  thee, 

*  And  these  be  thine  for  Ellen's  sake. 

'  So  fail  thou  not,  at  eve  and  morn, 

*  The  rosemary's  pale  bough  to  bring — ■ 

*  Thou  know'st  where  I  was  found  forlorn— 

*  V.liere  thou  hast  heard  the  redbreast  sinu;. 

*  Heedful  I'll  tend  thy  flocks  the  Avhile, 

*  Or  aid  thy  shepherdess's  care, 

*  For  I  will  share  her  humble  toil, 

*  And  I  her  friendly  roof  will  shai-e.'* 
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XV. 

And  now  tuo  lonesome  years  .ire  past 

In  luxury  of  lonely  ;)ain — 
The  lovely  mournpf,  found  at  last, 

To  Moray's  hal's  is  hornc  ajj;:iin. 

Vet  has  she  left  one  ohjcct  di-ar, 

That  wears  Io\l's  sunny  eye  of  joy — 

Is  Nilhisdale  reviving  here? 
Or  is  it  but  a  shepherd's  bov  ? 

Bv  Carron's  side,  a  shcjjherd's  boy, 

lie  binds  his  vale-Howcrs  with  the  reed 

lie  wears  love's  sunny  eye  of  joy, 
And  birth  he  little  seems  to  heed. 

XVI. 
But  ah  !  no  more  his  infant  sleep 

Closes  beneath  a  mother's  smile. 
Who,  only  when  it  clos'd,  would  weep. 

And  yield  to  tender  woe  the  whiltf. 

No  more,  with  fond  attention  dear, 

She  seeks  th"  unspoken  wish  to  liiid  ; 
No  more  shall  she,  with  pleasure's  tear. 

Sec  the  soul  waxing  into  mind. 
XVII. 
Does  Nature  bear  a  tyrant's  breast .'' 

Is  she  the  friend  of  stern  coniroul  ? 
V\'^cars  she  ilie  desj)ol's  purple  vest? 

Or  fetters  she  the  free-born  soul  ? 
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Where,  worst  of  tyrants,  is  thy  claim 
In  chains  thy  children's  breasts  to  bind^ 

Gav'st  thou  the  Promethean  flame? 
The  incommunicable  mind  ? 

Thv  offspring  are  great  Nature's^ — free. 

And  of  her  fair  dominion  heirs ; 
Each  prinlege  she  gives  to  thee  j 

Know,  that  each  privilege  is  theirs. 

They  have  thy  feature,  wear  thine  eye. 
Perhaps  some  feelings  of  thy  heart  j 

And  wilt  thou  their  lov'd  hearts  deny 
To  act  their  fair,  their  proper  part  ? 

XVIII. 

The  lord  of  Lothian's  fertile  vale. 
Ill-fated  Ellen,  claims  thy  hand  ; 

Thou  know'st  not  that  thy  Nithisdalc 
Was  low  laid  by  his  ruffian-band. 

And  Moray,  with  unfather'd  eyes, 
Fix'd  on  fair  Lothian's  fertile  dale. 

Attends  his  human  sacrifice. 

Without  the  Grecian  painter's  veil. 

O  married  Love  !  thy  bard  shall  own, 
"VMure  two  congenial  souls  unite. 

Thy  golden  chain  inlaid  with  down, 

Thy  lanjp  with  Heaven's  own  splendor  bri^htv 
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Bill  if  no  radiant  star  of  love, 

O  Ilynion  !  smile  on  thy  fair  rite. 

Thy  chain  a  wretched  \vci[';ht  shall  prove. 
Thy  lamp  a  sad  sonuLhral  li^jht. 

XIX. 

And  now  has  Time's  slow  wanderliiti;  wing 
Borne  many  a  yen  unmark'd  with  speed— 

V/hcre  is  the  boy  by  Carron's  spring. 

Who  bound  his  valc-fiowers  wiih  the  reed  f 

Ah  me  !  those  flowers  he  binds  no  more; 

No  early  charm  returns  agnln  ; 
The  parent.  Nature  keeps  in  store 

Her  best  joys  for  her  little  train. 

No  longer  heed  the  sun-beam  bright 
That  plays  on  Carron's  breast  he  can. 

Reason  has  lent  her  quivering  light. 
And  shewn  the  cherpicrd  field  of  man. 

XX. 

As  the  first  human  heir  of  earth 
With  pemsive  eye  himself  survey '(f. 

And,  all  unconscious  of  h's  birth, 
Sate  thoughiful  oft  in  lulen's  shade; 

In  pensive  thou<Tht  so  Owen  sirav'd 

\Vild  Carron's  lonely  woods  among,      ^ 

And  once,  within  their  greenest  g'ade, 
lie  fondly  fram'd  this  simple  so:»g: 
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XXI. 

Why  is  this  crook  adorn'd  with  gold? 
Why  aiTi  I  tales  of  ladies  told  ? 
Why  does  no  labour  me  employ. 
If  1  am  but  a  shepherd's  boy  ? 

A  silken  vest  like  mine  so  green 
In  shepherds  hut  I  have  not  seen — 
Why  should  I  in  such  vesture  joy. 
If  I  am  but  a  shepherd's  boy  ? 

I  know  it  is  no  shej)herd's  art 
His  written  meaning  to  imjjart — 
They  teach  me,  sure,  an  idle  toy. 
If  I  am  but  a  shepherd's  boy. 

This  bracelet  bright  that  binds  my  arm — 
It  could  not  come  from  shepherd's  farm ; 
It  only  would  that  arm  annoy. 
If  I  were  but  a  shepherd's  boy. 

And,  O  thou  silent  picture  fair. 
That  lov'st  to  smile  upon  me  there, 
O  say,  and  fill  my  heart  with  joy. 
That  I  am  not  a  shepherd's  boy. 

XXII. 

Ah  lovely  youth  !  thy  tender  lay 
May  not  thy  gentle  life  prolong: 

See'st  thou  yon  nightingale  a  prey  ? 

The  fierce  havv'k  hovcrinc;  o"cr  his  soni;? 
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His  little  heart  is  large  with  love : 
He  sweetly  hails  his  evening  star. 

And  f.ite's  more  pointed  arrows  move. 
Insidious,  from  his  eye  afar. 

XXHI. 
The  shepherdess,  whose  kindly  care 

Had  watch'd  o'er  Owen's  infant  breath, 
Mnst  now  their  silent  maiisi(^ns  share, 

\\  horn  time  leads  calmly  down  to  death. 

'  O  tell  mc,  parent  if  thou  art, 

*  What  is  this  lovely  picture  dear? 

•  Whv  wounds  its  mournful  eye  my  heart, 

*  Why  Hows  from  mine  th'  unbidden  tear  ? 

*  Ah  !  youth !  to  leave  thee  loth  am  I, 

*  Tho'  I  be  not  thv  parent  dear  ; 

•  And  would'^t  thou  wish,  or  ere  I  die, 

*  The  story  of  thy  birth  to  hear? 

*  But  it  will  make  thee  much  l>ew.iil, 

*  And  it  will  make  thy  fair  eye  swell — ' 
She  said,  and  told  the  woesome  tale. 

As  sooth  as  shepherdess  mitiht  tell. 

XXIV. 

The  heart,  tliat  sorrow  door.i'd  to  share. 
Has  worn  the  frerpient  seal  of  woe. 

Its  sad  iujpressions  learns  to  bear. 
And  fmds  full  oft,  its  ruiu  blow. 
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But  when  that  seal  is  first  irapresl, 

When  the  young  heart  its  pain  shall  try. 

From  the  soft,  yielding,  trembling  breast. 
Oft  seems  the  startled  soul  to  fly. 

Yet  fled  not  Owen's — wild  amaze 

In  paleness  cloath'd,  and  lifted  hands. 

And  horror's  dread,  unmeaning  gaze, 
Mark  the  poor  siatue,  as  it  stands. 

The  simple  guardian  of  his  life 

Look'd  wistful  for  the  tear  to  glide  ,; 

But,  when  she  saw  his  tearless  strife. 
Silent,  she  lent  him  one, — and  died. 
XXV. 

*  No,  I  am  not  a  shepherd's  boy,' 

Awaking  from  his  dream,  he  said, 

*  Ah  where  is  now  the  promis'd  joy 

*  Of  this  r — for  ever,  ever  fled  ! 

*  O  picture  dear  I — for  her  lov'd  sake 

*  How  fondly  could  my  heart  bewail  I 
«  My  friendly  shepherdess,  O  wake, 

*  And  tell  me  more  of  this  sad  tale. 

*  O  tell  me  more  of  this  sac  tale — 

*  No;  thou  enjoy  liiy  gentle  sleep! 

*  And  I  will  go  to  Lothian's  vale, 

*  And  more  than  all  her  ^vatcrs  weep.* 
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XXVI. 

Oucn  to  I.othian's  vale  is  fled — 

llarl  Barnard's  lofty  towers  appear — 

*  O  !  art  thou  there,"  the  full  heart  said, 

*  O!  art  thou  there,  niv  parent  dear?' 

Yes,  she  is  tlicre  :   from  idle  state 
Oft  has  she  stole  her  hour  to  weep ; 

Think  how  she  *  by  thy  cradle  sate,' 
And  how  she  *  fondly  saw  thee  sleep.'* 

Now  tries  his  tren)bli4)p  hand  to  fr.iiue 

I'uli  many  a  tender  line  of  love  ; 
And  silll  he  blots  the  jiari"nt's  name, 

Tor  that,  he  fears,  mi'^I.l  fatal  prove. 

xwn. 

O'er  a  fair  fountain's  smiling  side 

Reclln'd  a  di'n  tower,  elad  with  moss, 

Where  every  bird  was  wont  to  bide. 
That  languibh'd  for  its  jiartner's  loss. 

This  srene  he  chose,  this  scene  assign'd 

A  parent's  first  eMd>raoe  to  wait, 
And  many  a  soft  fear  till'd  his  mind, 

Anxious  for  bis  fond  letter's  fate. 

•  See  the  ancient  ScottiUi  bulled,  c;dlcd  Gill  Morricfc 
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The  hand  that  bore  those  lines  of  love. 
Tile  well-informing  bracelet  bore — 

Ah!   may  they  not  unprosperous  prove! 
Ah  !  safely  pass  yon  dangerous  door  I 

XXVIII. 

*  She  comes  not ; — can  she  then  delay  ?' 

Cried  the  fair  youth,  and  dropt  a  tear — 
'  Whatever  filial  love  could  say, 

*  To  her  I  said,  and  call'd  her  dear. 

*  She  comes — Oh  !  no — encircled  round 

*  Tis  some  rude  chief  with  many  a  spear. 

*  !My  hapless  tale  that  earl  has  found — 

*  Ah  me  !  my  heart ! — for  her  I  fear.' 

His  tender  tale  that  earl  had  read. 

Or  ere  it  reachd  his  lady's  eye. 
His  dark  brow  wears  a  cloud  of  red. 

In  rage  he  deems  a  rival  nigh. 

XXIX. 

'Tis  o'er — -those  locks  that  wav'd  in  gold, 
That  wav'd  adown  those  checks  so  fair, 

Wreath'd  in  the  gloomy  tyrant's  hold. 
Hang  from  the  sever'd  head  in  air  ; 

That  streaming  head  he  joys  to  bear 
In  horrid  guise  to  Lothian's  halls  ; 

Bids  his  grim  ruffians  place  it  there. 
Erect  upon  the  frowning  walls. 
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The  fatal  tokens  forth  he  drew — 

'  Know'st  thou  ther*e — Ellen  of  the  vale?' 
The  pictur'd  hracclet  soon  ^he  knew. 

And  soon  her  lovelj'  check  grew  pale.— 

The  trcnihlinfT  victim  straight  he  led. 
Ere  yet  her  soul's  first  fear  was  o'er  : 

He  pointed  to  the  piastly  head — 
She  saw — and  sunk,  to  rise  no  more. 
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